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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


HEN the Honorable Joe Robinson, leader of 
\\ the Democratic party in the United States 
Senate, last week, ventured the prediction that 
Congress may adjourn somewhere between 
July first and fifteenth, he might also have said “pro- 
vided there is no extended debate on controversial 
measures.” 
For if the Administration really wants to have 
passed all the major legislation now before Con- 
gress, there will be no adjournment till the Autumn. 
There are enough members of the Senate willing to keep 
Congress in session continuously rather than permit 
some of the fantastic bills to became law. 


Also the passage of some of the legislation, espe- 

cially the Wagner Labor Disputes bill, may be the 
signal for the most intensive period of industrial war- 
fare America has ever seen. 

7, 39 

The implications of the banking 

bill, the fight over NRA, the effort 
to acquire for the Department of 
Agriculture powers over food busi- 
nesses and farming far exceeding 
the drastic authority over industry which NRA has had, 
will not make for a spirit of haste but prolonged de- 
liberation. 


DRASTIC ‘REFORM’ 
PROPOSALS WILL 
DELAY CONGRESS 


The action of the Senate conference or caucus of 
Democrats in binding themselves to favor a 10 
month extension of the NRA, notwithstanding the 
President’s expressed desire for a two year renewal of 
the present law is significant of, the temper of the more 
thoughtful members of the Democratic party who sense 
a turn in public sentiment from emergency thinking to 
an impatient demand for the !aying of a sound basis for 
recovery. 
| The confusion in Congress would be reduced if the 
Administration curtailed its requests or agreed now 
to some simple compromises. But even the NRA reso- 
lution is not going to involve a mere extension for 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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TOTAL MEMBERS 


209,985 


LOCAL CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
Bl03! CITIES UNDER 100,000:PoPUL 


‘TOTAL MEMBERS 


136,454 


Does the U: S. Chamber of Commerce 
Represent American Business? 


Nearly Half of Voting Strength Registered in Small Cities and Towns; 
How the Views of Its Members Are Voiced 


ID THE Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States reflect the 
American business 
convention, it 


voice of 
when, in annual 
posed many New Deal policies? 

President Roosevelt said, after this 
convention, that organiza- 
tions of business men actually mis- 
represented a very large number of 
individual business men. 

Are there facts to show exactly 
who is represented in this vote of 
business men’s representatives ? 

An answer to that question may 
lie in the pictogram above. 

Pictured there is the auditorium in 
the Chamber of Commerce building 
at Washington. Its hold the 
delegates representing 1,657 member 
organizations. Those delegates in 
turn are present as representatives 
of nearly 600,000 individual business 
firms or trade .associations. 


1S IT ‘BIG BUSINESS’? - 

Was .it big business that voted 
against the New Deal utility bill, its 
banking bill, its strengthening of the 
AAA, its NRA plans, its social secur- 
ity bill? 

On the left are the seats that hold 
the delegates from chambers in cities 
and towns of 100,000 population or 
under. They comprise 48.5 per cent 
of the voting strength. 

In the middle, the black-backed 
seats represent delegates from Cham- 
bers in cities of 100,000 or over. They 


Op- 


so-called 


seats 


comprise only 19.3 per cent of the 
voting strength. 

On the right, in the gray-backed 
delegates representing 
Their portion of 


seats, are 
trade associations. 
the total vote is 32.2 per cent. 

The smaller city and town repre- 
sentatives predominate. 

Officials of the Chamber estimate 
that on the average there are three 
individual business men represented 
by each membership, or a total of 
1,500,000 persons. 

It is on that basis that the business 
men members of this business organ- 
ization claim to speak for the indi- 
vidual business men of the country. 

How, then, is the sentiment of this 
body of business men obtained? 


TWO VOTING METHODS 

Two methods are employed. One is 
the formal referendum, conducted in 
each chamber of commerce in the na- 
tion. The by-laws of the organization 
provide that each side of the question 
at issue must be submitted to the 
member organizations before the vote 
is taken. 

The second method of voting is that 
carried on at the annual convention. 
Resolutions there are offered and are 
acted upon by the assembled dele- 
gates. Except when a division is 
asked for, a voice vote determines the 
answer. 

Attacks on New Deal 
programs were by the voice vote. The 


legislative 
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reason was that few “noes” were reg- 
istered to resolutions offered. 

However, a formal referendum af- 
fecting an issue that was passed on 
by the convention preceded the Wash- 
ington meeting. 

Its result reflected the division of 
sentiment on this issue of New Deal 
industrial policy. That result showed: 

1. That NRA be allowed to end 
June 16: In favor, 1,962; opposed 254. 

2. That new NRA © legislation 
should be enacted: In favor, 1,928; 
opposed, 420. 


LIMITS ON NRA 

3. That new legislation ‘should :be 
limited to businésses’ engaged in: or 
affecting inter-state commerce: In 
favor, 1,867; opposed, 390. 

4. That each: industry should be 
permitted to formulate and. put jnto 
effect rules of fait competition ap- 
proved by the Government: Im favor, 
1,891; opposed, 89. 

A type of NRA offering to business 
the right to operate outside the exist- 
ing anti-trust laws, but . without 
added Government supervision, re- 
ceived the endorsement of the con- 
vention in Washington, as well as of 
the referendum. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports 
that its action opposing legislative 
plans of the New Deal drew few ad- 
verse reactions from its members. 

(A more detailed article on the 


Chamber of Commerce appears on 
page 3.) 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ate as the greenback bonus bill is passed, while in- 
spired telegrams rain on the White House and the 


Capitol dome. 


| eer lifts is head. Money talks in the Sen- 


Mixed trends and uncertainties blur the business 
picture. ’ 
On the Farm Front the Government cautiously feels 
its way toward permanent policies. 
The Supreme Court's heavy hand on the Railway 
Retirement Act makes Lawmakers put on their 
specs and sharpen their pencils. 
The Labor Bill waits in the offing while Capital 
and the Unions gird fora real battle. 
The Child becomes the center of Welfare Policies 
with Radio stepping forward to demand its: part in 
Education and the warfare against crime continues. 
State Rights bob up again to embarrass the Admin- 
istration. 
The World’s Peaceways grow rough as Italy 
bristles with Arms and Ethiopia calls out its Black 
Legions to fight for their King of Kings. 
¢ The great Work Relief Machine begins to clank and 
move. Funds are allotted and. projects are sub- 
mitted and sifted. 
¢ Majority of Editors side with the Chamber of Com- 
merce against the President in the former’s com- 
ment and excoriation of New Deal policies. 
The End of the Dole: Uncle Sam’s Newsreel re- 
veals the steps which have been taken throughout 
the country to substitute made work for handouts. 


Admiral Byrd and his co-explorers, back from Little 
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America, are welcomed by the President and the 
nation as the historic “Bear,” hero of many encounters 
in frozen waters, drops anchor in the Potomac. 
¢ These and other timely subjects crowd the follow. 

ing pages. 
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Outlook for the Patman Bill 

Ready for an indicated White House veto ir 
the Patman Soldier Bonus bill sor immediate 
payment of adjusted service certificates with 2,- 
200 million dollars of newly issued morey. 

Senate vote of approval—55 te 33 To Senators, 
before the \ote, had come an estimated 100,000 
messages, largely prompted by an appea!) from the 
radio priest, Father Coughlin. 

Number of favorable votes needed to override 
a veto ‘assuming 88 votes are cast)—60. 


S * ” 


A Court Blow to the New Deal 

As these United States are constituted, Con- 
gress may not pass a valid law compelling rail- 
roads to pay pensions to their employes. 

So rules the Supreme Court in a 5-to-4 de- 
cision, dgclaring unconstitutional the Railroad 
Retirement Act. 

Says the Court, in effect, adhering to a strict 
construction of the Constitution: Provision for 
social security is not an appropriate regulation 
of interstate commerce. 

Within the shadow of the decision fall many 
New Deal measures, involving regulation of ecom- 
merce for social ends. Among them are: 

1.—Rule of business under NRA codes. 

2.—Collective bargaining measures. 
3.—Contro] of agricultural production through 
the AAA 

Sharply dissenting from the verdict, Chief 
Justice Hughes argues for broad construction of 
the Constitution to make it accord with evolving 
economic conditions; protests that the decision 
places an unwarranted limit on the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. 


* * * 


Blue Eagle Waits Its Fate 

The Blue Eagle waits before the doors of Con- 
gress and of the Supreme Court, listening for 
words that may presage its fate. 

From the Supreme Court comes a disquieting 
decision on the railway pension case, ruling that 
social welfare provisions have no place in regu- 
lating interstate commerce. NRA “reforms” are 
based on Congressional right to regulate such 
commerce. 

From Congress come confused voices. 

The Senate prepares to consider a 1044-month 
extension with all intra-state business exempted 
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FIGHTING THE BANKING BILL 
Rudolph S. Hecht, who as president of the 
American Bankers’ Association, is leading the 
fight on the Administration’s bill which has 
just been passed by the House. A message 
against the bill went to 12,000 members of 

the association, 











from codes, 

House committee hears a two-year extension 
urged by Presidential Adviser Donald R. Rich- 
berg and by spokesmen for consumer industries. 

Say the latter: "To exempt intra-state busi- 
ness would put a premium on low wages, long 
hours, destructive competition by so-called local 
units within States. Local differences in indus- 
trial conditions would be equivalent to tariff bar- 
riers around the individual States.” 


x 4 * 


Collective Bargaining 

Steadily forward in Congress moves the Labor 
Relations. Bill for setting up collective bargain- 
ing machinery under a Labor Board and for out- 
lawing company unions. 

The Senate sets a time for consideration, im- 
mediately after the NRA bill is disposed of. 

House committee reports the measure favor- 
ably. One amendment: Placing the Labor Boarc 
in the Department of Labor instead of making it 
an independent agency. 

Undeterred are the bill’s sponsors by the 
shadow of the Railroad Retirement decision of 
the Supreme Court, which rules out social wel- 
fare as an element in regulation of interstate 
commerce. 

Say they: “Upheld by a 5-to-4 vote, the de- 
cision will probably be reversed in the near 
future.” 


* 


Control of Banking System 

To turn over to Uncle Sam the control lever 
governing extension of credit, the House passes, 
271 to 110, the Banking Bill for drastically alter- 
ing the Federal Reserve System. 

Some of the changes it would effect: 

1.—Transfer of power to Federal Reserve Board 
over rediscount rates and open market opera- 
tions, twin mechanisms for making money easy 
or tight 

2.—Granting the right to Reserve Board to 
change reserve requirements for member banks 
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thereby enlarging or restricting volume of loans 
that may be extended. 

3.—Vesting in the President increased power to 
contro] the Reserve Board's membership. 

Struck out by amendment is a provision fot 
forcing all banks with insured deposits into the 
Reserve System by 1937. 

The bill goes to the Senate, where committee 
hearings are already going forward on an al- 
most identical] measure. 


» * * 


TVA Aid—a Delay 

Fought to a temporary standstill in the Sen- 
ate are plans for permitting the Government to 
sell electric power in competition with private 
companies. The proposal comes in the form of 
an amendment to the TVA Act, consideration of 
which is delayed by a “filibuster.” 

Reason for the amendment: A Federal Dis- 
trict Court decision holding that the Tennessee 
Valley Authority exceeds its powers in selling 
electricity to municipalities. 

Says Senator Norris, godfather of the TVA: 

“If the Government can not go into the power 
business, we might as well repeal the TVA Act 
and the Boulder Dam Act and blow up all the 
dams in the country.” 

Meanwhile the TVA, confident of victory, pre- 
pares a “hook up” for supplying eight West Ten- 
nessee cities with electricity for distribution 
through their municipally owned facilities. 


* * + 


Lower Interest On Farm Debts 

“Relief” for farm owners who have mortgaged 
their land to Uncle Sam is voted unanimously 
by the House. 

Porm of the relief: A reduction of interest 
rates from the present 4% per cent to 3'2 per 
cent in the coming year and 4 per cent in the 
two years following. 

Estimated amount of interest reduction thus 
presented to some 972,000 farmers—about. 50 mil- 
lion dollars, exclusive of benefits to those who 
may hereafter obtain mortgage loans from the 
Government. 

As_previously passed by the Senate, the meas- 
ute would grant a perpetual reduction of the 
interest; rate to 3% per cent. The two bills go 
to conference for reconciliation. 


* * * 


Work-Relief Machine Warms Up 

Work-relief machinery warms its engine to set 
out on its course of spending four billion dollars 
to aid the destitute. . 

The preparatory moves: 

1.—The country is divided into 230 employment 
areas, to which projects will be allotted in pro- 
portion to the need for relief. 

2.—The first two billion dollars is divided into 
eight parts and allocated according to the law for 








—Underwood & 'aderwood 
“HAVE YOU HEARD THIS ONE?” 
It seems as though the cotton textile in- 
dustry is strongly opposed to the processing 
tar. A Cabinet committee, established by the 
President, is studying the situation. Secre- 
tary Wallace (left) is shown in a huddle 
listening to comments from manufacturers. 











types of work authorized. 

3.—Assignment of funds begins for projects al- 
ready approved by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, amounting in value to 200 million dollars. 


Shadow Over Holding Companies 

Utility holding companies watch anxiously as 
Senate committee votes to report favorably the 
Wheeler-Rayburn Bill with the “death sentence” 
clause only slightly modified. 

Permitted would be continuance of “unneces- 
sary” holding companies for as much as two 
years beyond 1940, with approval of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

Deleted from the original bill is the provision 
for making power lines common carriers, which 
would have permitted public agencies to use pri- 
vate transmission lines. 

Another change, voted by both Senate and 
House committees: Valuation of properties for 
determining fair wholesale rates on current 
would be based on actual cost; not on a “prudent 
investment” criterion. 


* * * 


Homesteads For Tenant Farmers 
“Make haste slowly in setting up a new home- 
stead system for tenant farmers,” advises, in ef- 
fect, the Senate committee reporting for the 
second time the Farm Homes Corporation Bill. 
The measure would empower a Federal corpora- 





tion, having 50 million dollars of capital and bond 
issuing power for an additional billion dollars, to 
buy farms and sell them at cost on a 60-year 
payment plan. 

Directed by the Senate to revise the bill, the 
committee amends it to authorize the use of only 
50 million dollars the first year wiLh a maximum 
of 350 million dollars by 1938. Under the plan 
as amended the Government would be obliged 
to pay local taxes on its land holdings. 


* * * 


llinois Hungry; Relief Suspended 

From destitute citizens of Illinois comes to 
the President an appeal to save them from star- 
vation. 

The occasion: Refusal of the Relief Adminis- 
tration to advance funds until the unwilling 
State legislature votes a monthly appropriation 
of $3,000,000. 

Diverted for emergency use is a special Fed- 
eral fund of $1,200,000 to tide the needy over the 
next few days. The Federal-State deadlock re- 


mains unbroken. 
* * + 


Automobile Strike at Full Tensity 

Still battle-locked remain men and manage- 
ment in the automobile strike, as 30,000 workers 
lose through idleness some $800,000 in weekly 
wages. 

A settlement offer from the Chevrolet Com- 
pany to its Toledo workers is rejected 2-to-1 in 
an election conducted by the Department of 
Labor. 

Key demand of the strikers: Agreement of 
the company to bargain with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor union as representative of all 
employes. 

Ultimate objective of labor’s high command 
is abolition of the Automobile Labor Board, 
which sponsors representation of all groups, or- 
ganized or unorganized, in collective bargaining 


agencies. 
* * . 


Regulating Water Carriers 

Water cairiers join the prospective candidates 
for regulation under, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as House committee hearings open 
on a bill which would impose such control upon 
them. A measure for the regulation of buses and 
trucks alreacy has passed the Senate. 

Why the demand that these forms of trans- 
portation join the railroads under ICC’s super- 
vision? 

“To prevent unfair competition,” says Trans- 
portation Coordinator Eastman. “They operate 
over waterwzys and highways constructed or im- 
proved at public expense—a form of subsidy.” 

Reply the water carriers to “rail-minded” Mr. 
Eastman: “Shall the public be deprived of low- 
price transportation over pathways for which it 
has already paid the capital cost? Let the rail- 
roads increase their efficiency; cease complain- 
ing of competition.” 
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That— 

There is a fight brewing over the 
question of “clarifying” the Senate 
resolutions on the NRA. In NRA 
circles this is taken to mean a 
movement to insert new provisions 


That— 


tration”, but one devoted to a spe- 
cial field. 


Daniel W. Bell, acting director of 
the budget, is getting attention as see 


point of view of industry. 


Securities and Exchange Commis- a long-range program for the 
sion, is made part of the new $4,- 
000,000,000 work-relief administra- 
tion to pass on projects from the 


country. Result: An internal row 
is brewing. 


That 
Several State and Commerce De- 


MTT 





oe TI 


not. contained in the old NRA leg- 
islation. 


That— t 

Figures prepared by George N. 
Peek, foreign trade advisor to the 
President, designed to show that 
this country rapidly is losing its 
world creditor. position, have won 
no converts to his point of view 
among Government officials. Mr. 
Peek’s figures clashing with state- 
ments by Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, and Henry Wallace, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, are proving 
embarrassing to the Administra- 
tion. 


Thai— 

Inside New Dealers point to the 
fact that Secretary Ickes only 
heads a “committee”, and Frank 
Walker only heads a “division”, as 
evidence that Harry Hopkins, who 
heads an “administration” is the 
ace official in the wark-relief set- 
up, despite the President's efforts 
to keep them equal in ranking. Dr. 
Tugwell also heads an “adminis- 








a likely successor to Comptroller- 
General McCarl, whose term ex- 


pires next year. 
x* * * 


That 

The AAA expects between 60 and 90 
per cent of the wheat farmers vot- 
ing on the question of continuing 
crop control in wheat to favor that 
control. 


That 

Approximately 3,000 jobs are being 
created to handle the work in- 
volved in a $450,000000 housing 
program under the new Works Ad- 
ministration. 


That— 

The White House calls the Roper 
Business Advisory Council reports 
tentative; the Council calls them 
“complete.” During the next 10 
days the Council which has com- 
pleted and approved these reports 
will confer with all Government 


agencies interested. 
* 7 7 


That— 
Joseph P. Kennedy, head of the 


That— 

Secretary Wallace is considering a 
tax on rayon and on wool textiles 
as an offset to the processing tax 
on cotton. 


That— 

In ail the meetings so far on work- 
relief projects the Allotment Board 
has not found any which would 
stay within the limit of $1,250 per 
worker, the amount set for each of 
the 3,500,000 persons coming with- 
in the program. All projects con- 
sidered so far have been much 
higher and in the end many of the 
“pet” projects of Government of- 
ficials will probably have to be 
abandoned. The President has in- 
timated this in the private con- 
ferences. 


That— 

Dr. Tugwell, as head of the new 
Re-settlement Administration of 
the Work-relief Administration, is 
taking over an important part of 
the AAA farm program, including 
its personnel. This is the land pol- 


icy section, which was laying out 
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partment officials are of the opin- 
ion that the Sirovich bill would 
put shipowners’ liability in marine 
disasters too high. A disaster such 
as the “Morro Castle,” they say, 
would make possible a liability well 
over a million dollars. Commerce 
officials are drawing a bill pat- 
terned after the British which in a 
case like that of the “Morro Cas- 
tle” would have permitted a liabil- 
ity of about $500,000. 

That 

Many Government officials, in giv- 
ing out important information over 
the telephone to newspapers or 
other officials, have adopted the 
practice of having a stenographer 
listen to the conversation that a 
transcript may be made of the re- 
marks. 


That— 

Secretary Morgenthau steadfastly 
declines to make public any part 
of the Treasury’s study of the ef- 
fect of the American silver policy 
on China. It was made last year 
by Yale's Professor Rogers. 
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Oil Industry Would Drop Code 

The oil industry petitions Congress not to fet- 
ter its freedom by a third chain 

Desirability of the first two are admitted—the 
Connally bill already passed, forbidding the in- 
terstate shipment of oil produced in excess of 
State quotas, and the Thomas bill, now in com- 
mittee, permitting the Federal Government to 
enforce restrictions agreed upon in interstate 
compacts. 

The third fetter is the code, which, as pro- 
vided in the Senate NRA bill, would leave min- 
eral industries subject to Federal imposition of 
rules on prices, marketing and labor conditions 

Comments Petroleum Administrator Ickes: 
“The code was written by the industry. It res- 
cued the business from chaos and set it on a 
firm basis. Continuance is essential.” 


» * * 


Grief for Motorists 

For motorists paying Uncle Sam one cent for 
each gallon of gasoline purchased, no early re- 
lief in sight. 

So asserts Chairman Doughton of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, who cees little rea- 
son for eliminating the tax now that the Federal 
Government is expending hundreds of millions 
of dollars on highways—and badly needs the 
money. 

Proceeds of tne tax last year—$172,000,000, 
enough to pay all expenses of the State, Agricul- 
ture, Interior, Commerce, Justice, 1nd Labor De- 
partments of the Government. 

Complains American Petroleum Institute: 
“This impost is a sales tax of 22.2 per cent on 
the refinery price of gasoline; a plain case of dis- 
crimination.” 


* * * 


A New Record in Spending 

Uncle Sam's expenditures to date for the fiscal 
year beginning last July 1 pass six billion dol- 
lars—a new peace-time record. 

Offsetting fact: Revenues are up in higher 
proportion than expenditures, so that the deficit 
is more than half a billion dollars less than at 
the same date a year ago. 

Size of the deficit—$2,930,000,000. 





Underwood & Underwood 


THE BALANCE OF JUSTICE 
| Sometimes voting with the “conservative” 
group of four justices, and sometimes with 
| the “liberal” group of four, Associate Justice 
Owen J. Roberts thus becomes the deciding 
factor in major Supreme Court decisions. His 
| decision in the rail pension case was with 
the “conservative” group. 








Uncle Sam, Partner in Shipping 

An invitation is extended to Uncle Sam to en- 
ter into closer partnership with shipping inter- 
ests 

The occasion: Senate committee hearings on 
the Ship Subsidy Bill for giving financial aid to 
ship operators and extending low-cost loans to 
shipbuilders. 

The proposal: That the Government be a 
party to all contracts for construction, holding 
an even balance between operators and ship- 
builders. 

The reason, as expressed by the American 
Steamship Owners’ Association: Without Gov- 
ernment supervision, shipbuilders will  sky- 
rocket prices to tne disadvantage of operators. 


. * * 


Gains for Wage Earners 

Is the average industrial wage earner better off 
today than a year ago? 

Answer: A little better. 

Here are the items as calculated by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board for March of 
this year and last. 

Each person employed in both years receives 
on the average $1.33 a week more in his pay en- 
velope, which is only partly offset by a 5 per cent 
rise in living costs. His work week is 12 minutes 
longer. 

Of the 2 per cent employed this year but idle 
the year before, each gets $21.86 a week as 
against nothing in the previous year. 


* 7 * 


A Rise in Farm Income 

How fares Mr. Average American Farmer in 
his efforts to better kis income with the aid of 
Uncle Sam. 

The AAA provides the answer. For each dol- 
lar he received in the first quarter of 1934, this 
year he gets $1.12. 

A much smaller part of his income is derived 
from sale of farm products abroad, however. 
That is the word from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, which reports volume of farm 
exports for March at 45 per cent of the pre-war 
l half that for the same 


amount, little more than 
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A LOOK AHEAD 





from Page 21] 


| Continued 
either ten months or two years 
but a revival of the controversy 
over the ambiguous clauses in the 
measure introduced by Senator 
Harrison at the reyuest of the 
NRA. It embodies clauses that 
really seek to enlarge NRA’s con- 
trol over industry. 


7, VV YF 
The coming Su- 
MAY UPSET preme Court de- 
A NEW DEAL cision on _ the 
PET THEORY Schechter case may 


help matters some- 
what by «aefining the scope of 
Federal authority over intra- 
state commerce. And if it does, 
then the Wagner bill will have 
to undergo considerable change 
as will all the other pieces of 
emergency legislation that are 
based on the spurious theory that 
what “affects com- 








tate 
ate 


inters 


merce is within the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


@j The President is relying on 

the House—which he con- 
trols absolutely—to give him an 
NRA bill more in keeping with 
the Harrison bill. This really 
calls for a bigger and more in- 
sidious NRA and not.an “exten- 
sion.” 


| The difficuity with this strat- 
egy, however, is that the Sen- 
ate has the whip hand. Unless a 
new NRA bill is passed by June 
16th, the present law expires au- 
tomatically. It would not be much 
of a legislative effort for seasoned 
filibusterers to keep the NRA 
conference report from _ being 
acted upon if there is a real de- 
sire to block the House bill. 
, = 


Undoubtedly we 
HECTIC DAYS shall see poi 
ARE COMING tic days and nights 
IN CONGRESS on Capitol Hili in 
the next month 
or so and the temperature of the 
national capital which in June is 
sometimes rather extreme, may 
add considerable warmth to the 
occasion in more ways than one 
—hot weather makes, hot tem- 
pers, legislatively speaking. 


| Congress is bound to grow 
restive, for while the White 
House is air-cooled the same can- 
not be said of the homes of mem- 
bers of Congress. 


Mr. Roosevelt has given no 

indication of how far he 
really means to insist on his ex- 
tensive reform program. For de- 
spite little amendments here and 
there, the proposais offered in 
January have been kept intact 
and not a single principle has 
been abated. 
@] The pressure from business 
for a show-down is bound to 
grow. The openly expressed op- 
position of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States lias 
been followed now by a definite 
effort on the part of the Business 
and Advisory Council to learn in 
the next two weeks whether its 
suggestions are of any avail or 
whether it, too, had better adopt 
a few resolutions and call it cuits. 


@! The President would be loath 

to see this happen and it may, 
therefore, be exvected that he 
will attempt to concilitate the 
business opposition by some con- 
cessions. It’s a huge game of 
trading and bargaining so as to 
keep the patient alive long 
enough to breathe the oxygen of 
world recovery which is an inevi- 
table sequel to a period of nearly 
six years of depression. 

Davin LAWRENCE 


| How the U. S. Chaiaher of Cnente | 








| JEMOCRACY, emphasizing 


presvuige 


cating that of rating, 


financial 





merce of the United 
its policie 


When the Chamber 





country was in 


tected 

Votes are taken by 
Once each 
which delegates from the 
organizations decide on 
before the country. 


two 


year a 





problems 
ing interval 
rendums 
questions 
The by-law 
shall 


taken on 


are 





be allowed each 


tional vote shal! be allowed 


a maximum of 10 


POWER OF SMALL GROUPS 
Because of this ruling 
officials of the 


balloting 


an advantage in the 
large city chamber of 
with 3,000 members is restricted 
10 votes, the same number 
a smaller ci 
with 1,825 members 

Most of 


ness firms, but 
ceptions. 


small towns where citizens 


are interested in 
improvements 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


promoting 


In the organization of the National 
local 
chambers and trade associations, the 
two types of members have the same 


Chamber, made up of both 


voting privileges 

Thus, a manufacturers’ 
tion of 25 members, representir 
many 


the 
> of numbers and depre- 


when the Chamber of Com- 


States votes on 


of Commerce 
nited States was organizcd 
the 
st of the “trust-busting era” and 
he founders took particular pains 
to draw up the by-laws so that the 
interests 0. the small business man 
and the small town might be pro- 


means. 
meeting is held at 
memcer 
important 
Dur- 
between these mectings 
major 


provide that one vote 
organization 
for its first 25 members and an addi- 
for 
every 200 additional members up to 


explain 
National Chamber, 
the small local chambers are given 


commerce 


allowed 
ty chamber of commerce 


the membership of the 
local chambers is made up of busi- 
there are a few ex- 
They occur principally in 
some- 
times become members of the local 
chamber of commerce because they 
civic 


assocla- 


millions of dollars of indus- 


System of Balloting Gives Advantage to 
Small-city Groups in Recording Views of 
Business on Issues 





trial investment, may have just the 
same voice in determining the Na- 
tional Chamber's policies as a cham- 
ber of commerce in a town of 5,000. 

There is some duplication in the 
membership of local chambers of 
commerce and that of trade asso- 
ciations. However, officials of the 
National Chamber estimate that this 
duplication affects not more than 
10 or 12 per cent of the total mem- 
bership. 

A table follows, showing the vari- 
ous types of trade associations and 
the relative ranking of the commer- 
cial organizations according to the 
size of the town in which each is 








Votes to Determine [ts Policies... . . 
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corded in favor of a proposal before 
it may be adopted by the national 
organization. 


SPLITTING VOTES 

In submitting the results of its 
ballot on a referendum, a local 
chamber of commerce or a trade 
association may split its vote. 

As soon as a referendum is com- 
pleted the results are made avail- 
able to the Government, to Con- 
gress, and to the public. It is 

. through this means that the Na- 
tional Chamber attempts to carry 
out one of the principal objectives 
set forth by its founders: To in- 
terpret to the Government what the 
business men of the country want. 

An official statement of the 
Chamber sets forth its views on the 
proper procedure in every recom- 
mendation on legislative policies: 

“No buttonholing of legislators is —_— 


engaged in; no pressure brought to Pod 





@ Surely no one has missed the point up and down 3100 or more times a min- 


that the automobile industry has pro- ute. Less weight in each piston means, 


vided its own stimulation by making among other important things, that bear- 


tomorrow's cars today. ings last longer. There is also obtained 

















located: 
+—______— a i an ee ne ee. eee 7 
No. Organi- Underlying Voting » It has lifted itself by its own boot a far more brilliant performance. Alumi 
Trade Associations izations Membership Strength Per cent straps! num Pistons are standard in all but a 
Agriculture, Processing ....+.+++sse++. 51 12,327 87 2.76 
COMStrUuction . wsssssseeeseeeereees - 36 36,647 110 3.49 Two of the bootstraps seized by auto- very few cars. 
gt Ren re ee me 24 11,764 62 1.97 ¥ 3 é 3 
en ere 52 12.265 86 2.73 mobile engineers have to do with two I'wo fundamentals of Aluminum have 
ENSUTATIOS 2 i cccccccscccdcccsccsgece 32 43,559 16 2.41 , : “ - 
} 151 23.375 211 re fundamental facts about Aluminum. thus been engineered into today’s auto- 
23 8,624 5 ‘ . : : 
18 5,201 - eo Bootstrap 1 is the High Heat Conduc- _ mobiles to make the cars perform better 
8 7,024 26 82 a . . Tl ' 
” : rity y . The and therefore sell better. 
18 4337 32 128 tivity of aluminum cylinder heads. ‘I and t ‘ 
93 87,638 239 7.58 serious heating problems created by Invariably, when it is clearly seen what 
peer cata se snr rente sreeeseee 506 252,752 1,014 32.17 higher compressions and higher speeds these fundamentals of Aluminum can do, 
socal Chembers: 
Cities under 10,000 ............cceceee 488 63,236 572 18.15 are met with one of the natural charac- engineers and production men find a 
Cities 10,000-25,000 .......ccsccccccee 315 61,559 436 i . : . . bes 
Cities 25,000-100,000 .............ee0 228 85,190 520 ey teristics of this metal. Aluminum Cyl- practical way to use those qualities. 
Cities 100,000-500,000 ............0005 86 93,745 : 7" . —T a 
Cities over 500,000 ......cecccceccce. 34 aun = ree inder Heads distribute the heat many Such men find in our organization an 
Tote] * raakG a imes hy d power and better accumulation of know-how that gets 
Cn ee ee rs 1.151 346.439 2138 6743 times faster. The added power a a g 
ee oe ee —< fuel economy make you and your neigh- _ right down to cases, because it is derived 
Grand total ........cceeeeeeceeees 1,657 599,191 3,152 . : ; 
Richie “bate ' a - - hor want to buy new cars. from fifty years of getting Aluminum 
Votes taken at the annual meet- nie iiimiane : es 
the Chamber such as that oe: STONES OF COT Bootstrap 2 is the Lightness of alumi- _ ready to do these fundamental things 


ings of 
recently concluded in Washington 
are binding on the Chamber “if dur- 
ing the course of the meeting dele- 
gates have registered to the extent 
of one-third of the voting strength 


of the Chamber from at least 20 
States and action is taken by a two- 
thirds vote when at least 300 dele- 
gates representing at least 20 per 
cent of the organization members 
are present.” 

Similarily, in votes on referen- 
dums more than one-third of the 
voting strength of the National 


Chamber must be recorded and two- 
thirds of this vote, representing 
more than 20 States, must be re- 


EFFECT OF BONUS PAYMENT: 


| 
} 


| 


A CLASH OF OFFICIAL VIEWS 


Presidential Advisers Differ Reg’rding Its Influence on 
Nation’s Credit; Veto Message Awaited 


“Government crédit depends upon 
scrupulous adherence to the Presi- 
Morgen- 
thau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury 

“The few billions expended on re- 
unbearable bur- 

$2,- 

add 
Jesse 


dent’s program.”’—Henry 


be an 
the 


lief will not 
den, nor even 
000,000,000 that Congress may 
in payment of the bonus.” 

Jones, chairman of the RFC. 


additional 


“Payment of the bonus with new 
Treasury notes would not actually 
in circulation 
and would be no more inflationary 


increase the money 


than a like amount of bonds.” 


Marriner S. Eccles, governor of the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


Congress settled down to fighting 
out the soldiers’ bonus issue against 


that background of statements. 


SITUATION IN CONGRESS 


The House of Representatives has 
voted—and admittedly is prepared 
to override a presidential veto—in 
favor of the Patman plan to pay off 


the bonus in greenbacks. 
The Senate has voted for 


Presidential veto. 


Mr. Roosevelt gave newspaper men 
he definitely 
would disapprove the Congressional 
plan to vote printing press money 


to understand that 





this 
same plan and apparently is within 
four votes of strength to over-ride a 
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for use in giving veterans an imme- 
diate cash payment on their ad- 
justed service certificates. 

It was against that background 
that the statements of administra- 
tion officials significance 
What they had to say was judged 
in its possible effect on wavering 
Senators, depended upon by the 
White House to sustain a veto. 


EFFECT ON FEDERAL SECURITIES 
Myr. Morgenthau told the Senate: 
“I do not. think we can continue 

t favorable rates and 

favorable market for the sale of 

Government securities if new ex- 

penditures are incurred which go far 

beyond the limits of those which 
have already been outlined. 

A material decline in the market 
price of Government securities, 
which would be very likely to result 
from large expenditures outside the 
budget, would work a grave in- 
justice upon all purchasers of Gov- 
ernment securities and would tend 
to slow up the whole recovery pro- 
gram.” 

If this money was to be paid out, 
Mr. Morgenthau said, then new taxes 
would be needed 


WHY NOT PAY NOW? 

But then Mr. Jones, also a finan- 
cial adviser to the President, said: 

“It appears entirely possible that 
Congress may override a Presiden- 
tial veto of this measure. But, after 
all, we voluntarily assumed the debt 
ten years ago, and paying it now is 
merely anticipating by ten years 
something that must at all events 
be paid. I am not sure but that it 
‘vill be worth the extra cost to get 
this issue settled and out of politics.” 

Mr. Eccles advised the Senate 
banking committee that, in his opin- 
ion, printing of greenbacks to pay 
the bonus at this time would merely 
result in those United States notes 
replacing Federal reserve and other 
notes now in. circulation. The 
money would be spent and would 
flow back to the banks, there to 
build up excess reserves which al- 
ready are mountainous. 

PUZZLE FOR WHITE HOUSE 

This apparent divergence of views 
on the effect of paying the soldiers 
bonus with printing press money 
quickly brought repercussions. 

The White House then was faced 
with new problems in framing a veto 
message that would avoid a clash 
with the expressed views of high 
Government officials. 


took on 


the 


Oo enjoy 


ment can take it or leave it; each 
is free to assay its worth. 

“That fact that the National 
Chamber is put on record in respect 
to a given proposition does not bind 
its members who voted in the mi- 
nority to support the majority 
opinion.” | 

In another statement the Cham- 
ber points out that its reports and 
referendums have influenced such 
national legislation as the Federal 
Budget Act, the Federal Reserve Act, 
the Transportation Act, and the Re- 
covery Act of 1933. 


num pistons. The speeds demanded today — economically. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
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Whiskers belo 
not on Ideas! 


It is surprising how many old ideas continue to dodder 
along, treading on the grey beards of outmoded sales 





notions. One of the most ancient is the one which con- 
siders turning off sales and advertising power during 
the summer, after having driven them hard the rest of 
the year. Yet experience proves that steady, cumu- 
lative sales need the backing of steady, cumulative 
advertising. Particularly is this true of the sales force 
generated by broadcast advertising, one of the most 
powerful known to modern business. It must not be 
allowed to sag, for with it sags the interest of people 
in your product. 

This summer, NBC Broadcast Advertising offers 
a greater value per dollar than ever before. More 





radios are going where more people are going, with 
no lost time in between. Radios are in cars, in sum- 
mer camps and hotels, along the highways and byways 
of the nation. America, as never before, has the de- 
sire for good entertainment, and the time to listen 
to it. Moreover, listeners have the money to spend 
for products—but on/y those products that they know 
about. So... keep telling them, via NBC programs! 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY, INC. 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
NEW YORKe WASHINGTON e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
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The President to Have 


a Chance to Dress Up 


Shriners Help to Make Up for 
Lack of Executive Pomp 


MERICAN Presidents don’t get much of @ 
chance to dress up. Even when they as- 
sume the duties of the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, about the best they can 
hope for is a top hat. 

Unlike European monarchs, they aren’t honor- 
ary members of foreign regiments, so they can't 
switch uniforms with distinguished guests and 
give their loyal subjects jitters trying to salute 
the right man in the wrong gold braid. 

But President Roosevelt has a couple pieces of 
headgear he can wear if he wants to. He chose 
to don one—the blue overseas cap of the Ameri- 
can Legion—when he addressed the assembled 
veterans in Chicago. True, he had to borrow it 
from a member of the National Press Club Post 
of Washington who was standing nearby. But 
fortunately it fit. 


PARADE OF THE NOBLES 

And on June 11 he can put on the jaunty red 
fez of a Noble of the Mystic Shrine if he chooses 
to follow the example of his predecessor, Warren 
G. Harding, when he stood on the reviewing 
stand in front of the White House in 1923 as the 
colorful pageant passed. 

A structure of raw unpainted boards already 
envelopes the ancient trees of Lafayette park 
opposite the White House—the grand stand in 
which the thousands who will watch the parad- 
ing Shriners will sit. Other similar structures 
will line the avenue. 

Nature lovers have been heard to protest 
against the scaffolding that crowds the venerable 
trunks. But the trees are used to it. They have 
borne with many parades. They watched the 


First Division with Pershing at its head when 
it returned from France. They saw the brave 
array of blue-coated veterans, now all departed 
put a tiny remnant, when the Grand Army of 
the Republic 


held its 50th reunion. Some of 





iierwood & Underwood 
CITIES’ DELEGATES AT 
WHITE HOUSE 
As a representative of the Mayors’ Confer- 
ence, Fiorello LaGuardia, chief executive of 
New York City, attends the conference on 
work relief in the Cabinet Room. Accompany- 
ing the Mayor are (left) Paul Betters, secre- 
tary of the Mayors’ Conference, and (right) 
Bester Stone, secretary to the Mayor. 











them were hardy sapplings when those men 
marched by a half century before, fresh from 
bloody fields. 

So June’s gay pagent will be no novelty to 
them. 

President Roosevelt is a member of the Cypress 
Lodge and in all probability he will watch his 
Masonic playfellows as they pass in one or more 
of their parades, though there has been no of- 
ficial statement on the subject so far. 

The last time the Shriners convened in Wash- 
ington was in 1923 and their oriental costumes 
matched the sizzling weather. This year the 
Almanacs predict a milder session as far as tem- 
perature goes. 

Last time the motoring public was provided 
with windshield stickers that read “Hop in, 
Noble.” This year, out of deference to the taxi- 
driving brotherhood, nobles will pay fares. It 
is said that, last time so thickly were the visi- 
tors distributed about the streets that some can- 
tankerous motorists scratched out the “in” on 
their stickers and frequently the fezzed pedes- 
trian, startled by a horn blast, would look up and 
see the inhospitable admonition, “Hop, noble!” 
staring him in the eye—just in time to hop. 

But this is a gentler era—and a pre-campaign 
year, at that., 


Gentle Persuasion 


PFOBABLY few Presidents nave had their per- 

sonal welfare so carefully guarded by family 
and intimates as has President Roosevelt. When 
one forgets another remembers. 

Some time ago some of his intimates were 
keeping the President up beyond his bedtime. 
Mrs. Roosevelt decided it was time to break up 
the party. She came into the room and, gently 
securing the nearest offender by the collar, re- 
minded him it was time to go home. 

“Well,” the victim of her gentle violence is re- 
ported to have answered, “this is one time when i 
can’t say I've been thrown out of better places 
than this.” 











i ; wage had started in 
shadow of the death of the Presi- 
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WELCOME HOME! 


White House. 





THE “BEAR”. STEAMS PAST MT. VERNON 


President Roosevelt joins the nation in welcoming back the exiles from Antarctica as they make their first “official” landing in America. After 
a reception to Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd and all his party on board the Presidential yacht “Sequoia” the hero of the hour is whisked off to the 


This is the third Presidential welcome that the explorer has received. 


President Hoover on his return from his first Antarctic expedition, 























Underwood and Underwood and Wide World 


OFF TO TEA 


President Coolidge honored him after his flight over the North 





In the Executive Offices 


A CLOUDY and rather stormy 
Washington week ended in a 
burst of sunshine as President 
Roosevelt with a motorcycle escort 
whizzed down to meet the historic 
and ice-buffeted “Bear of Oakland” 
with its little army of Antarctic ad- 
venturers, and to welcome Admiral 
Byrd and his companions back from 
Little America to Big America. 
Then over the week-end, some 
fishing in a tfout stream on the bor- 
der of Maryland and West Virginia, 
and back to werk. 
, ~x~«re 


BAD START FOR WEEK 


the 


dent's warm friend and political ad- 

ry, Senator Cutting of New 
Mexico, with echoes of the attack 
of the Chamber of Commerce still 
rumbling, and the heavy hand of the 
Supreme Court staying New Deal's 
program. 

But those who saw the President 
could detect no reflection of these 
wearying events in his appearance 
or his voice—certainly not when he 
concluded his address to Admiral 
Byrd and his shipmates with his sa- 
lute and his “hearty welcome 
home!” 

The White House agenda had been 
spiced with variety from start to 
finish. 

First there was the pleasant duty 
of sending King George and Queen 
Mary—recently dinner hosts to the 
President's mother—a formal mes- 
sage of congratulation on their jubi- 
lee. And his mother, by chance, 
was his guest at the moment. 

Another reminder of old England 
was the visit of Sir Josiah Stamp, 
well-known British economist, and 
head of the Associated Railways of 
Great Britain, here to study the 
New Deal. 

Sir Josiah wasn’t optimistic over 
the prospects of international cur- 
rency stabilization. Admitting do- 
mestic recovery in England, he ob- 
served that complete recovery 
couldn't be expected until foreign 
trade improved. 

xk 


MORE CHEERFUL NOTE 

Later on, the President’s com- 
ments took on a more cheerful note, 
remarking on America’s increase 
of both exports and imports over 
last year and adding that Maine po- 
tatoes—which have been worrying 
the Pine Tree Staters considerably 
of late—were being sold to Cuba for 
the first time. 

Of course Public Works projects 
were with us. Secretary Ickes 
started the parade early, closely fol- 
lowed by Governor Troy clear from 
Alaska, Senator Hayden of Arizona, 
Senator Burke of Nebraska, with 
former Governor Weaver and former 
member of the RFC, Harvey Couch, 
now concerned with benefits from 
rural electrification that might ac- 
crue to the power and light com- 
panies he represents. 

And then domestic matters. Fi- 
nally, silencing effectually the per- 
sistent statements that James 
Roosevelt, eldest son of the Presi- 
dent, was to become his secretary, 
it was announced that 28-year-old 
“Jimmy” was to go in for gentle- 
man-farming at Hyde Park. He will 
keep his business connection but 
give most of his attention to cows 


and trees; a model dairy and his 
father’s neglected forestry experi- 
ments will be taken over. 

xk * 
BACK TO THE LAND 

Among James’ duties will be the 
preparation of a chart recording the 
history of previous and current ex- 
perience which it is hoped will pro- 
duce data affecting plans for the 
seasonal employment of forestry 
workers, 

While stories have frequently ap- 
peared picking one man after an- 
other to take over Louis Howe’s job 
as chief secretary, it is whispered 
that he is much more active than 
people believe, taking a hand in 
many matters. Friends pointed out 
that his judgment must have re- 
mained unimpaired, for he managed 
to do what many had failed to do; 
namely, picked “Omaha” to win the 
Kentucky derby. 

On Tuesday the new Advisory 
Committee on Allotments held a 
meeting at the White House. With 
them came Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau, SEC’s Joseph P. 
Kennedy, and Charles West, the 
President’s contact man with Con- 
gress. 

Little was to be learned from the 
members when they departed ex- 
cept that they had seen the new 
map, which many have been yearn- 
ing to glimpse for some time, since 
it divides the country into 320 areas 
each of which represents a unit of 
work relief. 

xe 
VISITOR FROM PERU 

To vary the visiting list was an 
Ambassador to Peru and a Senator 
from Puerto Rico. The first, Fred 
Morris Dearing, the second Luis 
Munez Marin, accompanied by Dr. 
Ernest Gruening, Director of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions. Puerto 
Rico apparently is anxious to get on 
the work relief map, too, and 
quickly. 

Rural Electrification, one of the 
three new agencies under the WRP, 
brought two sets of visitors; Frank 
McNinch, Chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission, with Huston 
Thompson, former chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, and 
Representative Pierce of Oregon 
with the Master of the Oregon 
Grange, R. W. Gill. Frank Walker, 


Director of the Division of Applica- 
tions and Information, completed a 
day devoted largely to WRP. 

There was, however, Mother’s Day 
to think about. A resolution in Con- 
gress requested that it be officially 
proclaimed. But the President, pay- 
ing tribute to the occasion, con- 
cluded that it were better to be ob- 
served without official blare of 
trumpets as a “simple and spon- 
taneous” occasion. 

x * * 
THE PRESS DECIDES 

Wednesday morning opened with 
the press conference and a weighty 
matter to decide; would the Presi- 
dent embrace the “opportunity” of 
sending to the Congress to be spread 
upon the Congressional Record, a 
transcript of his remarks at the 
previous gathering? His sentiments 
concerning the business associations 
and their views of the New Deal 
had been requested. 

It was something, the President 
said, that the newspaper men them- 
selves should decide. Congress had 
merely “suggested” but he explained 
that he felt that if it were to be- 
come a precedent he could hardly 
speak as freely as he liked or as in- 


formally. The press was loud in its 
veto of the idea. 
Indeed, one voice in the front 


row was heard to say that it was 
a reflection on the newspapers. Not 
an important question but a per- 
sonal one which gave the oppor- 
tunity for praise of friend and ridi- 
cule from enemy. 
x ke * 

BUSINESS VS. NEW DEAL 

Meanwhile, the partizans on each 
side were fanning the rather feeble 
flames of the Business-ve1sus-New 
Deal conflagration. Why, it was 
asked had the reports of the Ad- 
visory Council, the Susiness men 
who were reported to have approved 
the Administration policies, not 
been given out in fuli? Some were 
known to be critical. 

Well, Harry P. Kendall, secretary 
of the Council, came around to see 
the President about it. Some of the 
reports, it seems—among them one 
which was drawn up by a New York 
law firm—had not been discussed 
with the government agencies con- 
cerned. There were figures to be 
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MEN WHO WATCH OVER THE WHITE HOUSE 
No, this is not the changing of the guard outside the President's Palace. 
Merely routine inspection of some of the 45 policemen on duty. Inserts, 
left to right: Capt. Dalrymple and Lieut. Seaman 
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checked, plans of the Adrainistra- 
tion which might be discussed. 

The reports wouldn’t be given out 
by the White House anyhow. The 
Council will publish its own reports. 

x*e 
AMERICAN FROM LONDON 

That sounded eminently satisfac- 
tory to some, quite as unsatisfactory 
to others. Everywhere there was 
evidence that a political campaign 
was approaching. However, the 
President had at least one wholly 
approving business man to hear 
from, F. E. Powell, head of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in 
London who came to the White 
House he said because he “wanted to 
confirm that there is a very strong 
element in the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States that is 
desirous of supporting Administra- 
tion policies.” 

“I don’t think,” he added, “the 
Chamber is antagonistic at all.” 

The rotund and beaming Dr. Hans 
Luther, German Ambassador, 
dropped in with a German business 
man, Herr August Diehn, president 
of the German Potash syndicate; 
other officials came on routine mat- 
ters, and at 5 o’clock the President 
appeared on the rear verandah and 
addressed members of the Interna- 
national Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren. 

As the week drew to a close the 
shower of telegrams solicited by 
supporters of the Patman greenback 
bonus bill began to descend, a 
shower which soon mounted to a 
flood. Night and day they poured 
into the White House. 


x~*rk 
BONUS CONFERENCE 

Meanwhile the President called in 
Secretary Morgenthau and General 
Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs. It was taken for 
granted that they were there to pro- 
vide ammunition for the veto mes- 
sage that was expected. 

Optimistic inflationists, already 
mentally thumbing their stacks of 
fresh, new money, suggested hope- 
fully that the Secretary of the 
Treasury was getting ready to mix 
the green ink for the presses. 

x * * 
WAR-TIME SPENDING 

Memories were stirred of another 
“emergency” when Judge John J. 
Fitzgerald of Brooklyn stopped in 
to shake hands at the White House. 
The sandy hair was grey but there 
was still evidence of the spirit and 
energy that marshalled the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House 
when he was its war-time chairman. 

“This present day spending,” 
Judge Fitzgerald reminded the 
President, “is child’s play. I still 
hold the professional and amateur. 
long distance, high ana low records 
for appropriating money for ail 
time—26 billions in one year.” 

Friday’s press conference was 
short. and pleasant, for by the time 
the men had filed out the “Bear” 
was unloading its human cargo. 

After the welcome and a reception 
on board the “Sequoia,” Jhe Presi- 
dent prepared for a !ate chat with 
the returned Admiral and Mrs. Byrd 
around his own hearth, and his trip 
next day to mountain waters where 
he would drop a line as many other 
Presidents had done before him—in 
the preserves of the Woodmont Rod 
and Gun Club. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 





The White House Guards 
And Their Ticklish Job 


Where Tact and a Prodigious 
Memory Are Necessities 


JEMocRAcy has decreed that a man’s house 
is his castle, but the White House doesn’t 
belong to the man who lives in it and the real 
owner has had varying ideas about guarding it. 
At one moment in history a female guardian 
stood at the main portal—at least while thepo- 
liceman on duty ran down to the nearest tele- 
graph station with a message, for then the offices 
were in the White House proper. It was Mrs. 
Cleveland’s personal maid who “spelled” the 
policeman. 


MORE BRASS BUTTONS 

For a great many years only two policemen 
were stationed at the White House, but in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s administration the force was 
increased to 25 and it is said that the appearance 
of so many blue coats and brass buttons an- 
noyed the democratic populace. With this in 
mind, perhaps, President Cleveland started the 
custom of having the officers don evening clothes 
at all formal affairs. 

In 1922 the White House police force was cre- 
ated but it was not until 1930 that it became a 
separate unit. Now with the expanded Execu- 
tive Offices more men are needed permanentl, 
and so last week the House passed a bill increas- 
ing the force to “not exceeding 55 in number.” 

The law already provides for a captain, a lieu- 
tenant and three sergeants. Captain Dalrymple, 
commissioned in 1930, went on duty first in 1898. 

Captain Dalrymple has been stationed perma- 
nently at the Executive Office door in the day- 
time ever since the occurrence of an unhappy 
event. He had held this job before, but was off 
duty when someone else was forced to perform 
the unpleasant task of escorting a certain rather 
prominent woman from the premises. 

The escorting was done not wisely but too well. 
In fact, the lady was arrested. As a result she 
had a nervous breakdown and got considerable 
publicity. After that the captain took over the 
job. 


30 YEARS IN SERVICE 


Lieutenant Seaman, as second in command, has 
more than three decades of experience at the 
White House himself and is likewise an adept 
at his duties. 

At present the force is considerably augmented 
by science. Permanent police boxes, equipped 
with telephones, have just been placed at strat- 
egic points on the grounds. But there has been 
no complaint about brass buttons for a long time. 

The: police in the front grounds are called upon 


| chiefly to handle their own little traffic problem 


and answer tourists’ questions. In the rear they 
patrol their beats day and night out of the public 
eye. 

At the doors of the Executive Offices and in- 
side, where their efforts are supplemented by the 
Secret Service, the thief requirements are a quick 
eye, a lot of tact, and a prodigious memory for 
faces. For the one thing worse than throwing 
out the wrong person is refusing admission to the 
right one. 





The President's Plans 
For Our Historic Ships 


Famous War Vessels May Be Put 
On Exhibition At Capital 


ALK of ships, favorite topic of the President, 
at a recent press conference brought forth 
once more a cherished dream of Mr. Roosevelt 
to see some of the famous old ships whose names 
are romantic symbols in America’s maritime his- 
tory permanently anchored in the Potomac 
where visitors to the capital may see them. Of 
those that still exist several are available. 

There is, of course, the storied “Constitution.” 
if Boston could ever be induced to yield her up 
to the nation; there is the “Hartford,” Admiral 
Farragut’s flagship during the battle of Mobile 
Bay and when he steamed up the Mississippi. 


DEWEY’S FLAGSHIP 


There is the “Constellation” whose guns echoed 
that resounding phrase of “millions for defense 
but not one penny for tribute,” and, to bring us 
down to more recent memories, the “Olympia,” 
flagship of Admiral Dewey’s fleet recalling to 
some a schoolboy doggerel: 


Oh, dewy was the morning within the month of May 
Oh, Dewey was the admiral down in Manila Bay. 
Oh, dewy were the Regent's eyes, those orbs of royal 
blue! ; 
Oh, do we feel discouraged? I hardly think we do. 


For those whose memories don’t go back that 
far, the “Regent” (whose eyes were blue of poetic 
necessity) was Queen Regent of Spain at that 
time. 

The “Constitution” is shipshape but moored by 
sentimental ties in Boston Harbor. The “Con- 


| Stellation” is at Newport; the “Hartford” in 
Charleston. S. C.. and the “Olympia” at Phila- 
delphia. 


MONEY LACKING 


According to the President’s plan, which, he 
admitted, there is no money at present to carry 
out, these historic battleships would be anchored 
behind a protecting embankment, near the fu- 
ture home of the Navy Department 

The President conceived the idea when he was 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, but he was soon 
busy helping American fighting ships to makes 
contemporary history and the plan was shelved 
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| Work-Relief : TI 





Actual Operations On a Large Scale Un- 
likely Until July; Loans to Have Prefer- 
ence Over Grants 


UT of the late $4,000,000,000 work 
relief developments, the follow- 
ing facts appear: 

This four billion may 
six billion and more when 
pended PWA and other funds 
made available 

Not 
July 1. 

If work relief projects of the type 
envisaged by President Roosevelt do 
not develop rapidly enough, then 
the leaf-raking type of CWA job 
will keep present relief workers on 
the rolls. 

President Roosevelt is determined 
that much of the four billion shall 
go out as loans to municipalities and 
States, rather than as grants, al- 
though a flexible rule will apply 

Cities able to borrow to finance 
projects, but unwilling to borrow, 
will “be out of luck,” 


Harry Hopkins 
MR. HOPKINS’ POWERS 


This same Harry Hopkins is to be 
the real boss of the Work Relief 
show, with the remainder of the in- 
tricate administrative set-up having 
strictly limited powers. 

People coming to Washington with 
project plans still find themselves 
running around in circles as organ- 
ization functioning is delayed. 

Housing on a low scale has 
caught on, as evidenced by the vol- 
ume of applications flowing in 
Fifteen investigators are out now 
looking into local project plans 

The wage problem still has offi- 
cials stumped. Laws of 23 States re- 
quire payment of “prevailing” or 
union wages to all workers on pub- 
lic projects “Subsistence wages” 
were planned for work relief 

Local relief rolls now are under- 
going a “purging” prior to a possi- 
ble early shift of employables to 
Federal care. 

State relief administrations are 
likely to be “Federalized” and put 
directly under the thumb of the Ad- 
ministration in Washington 

Present plans are being laid out 
on what looks like a permanent 
basis, rather than as a temporary 
venture of the type of last year’s 
CWA, This fits in with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s idea of a continuing Federal 
work program to take up the slack 
in private employment as it rises 
and falls over the years. 


stretch to 
unex- 
are 
will fly before 


much dirt 


accoraing to 


cost 


ADMINISTRATIVE MACHINERY 

THOSE are the informal develop- 
covered by official 
what has 


not 
explaining 


ments 
“releases,” 
happened 

Official developments follow: 

By executive order President 
Roosevelt created a Division of Ap- 
plications and Information of the 
National Emergency Council, to be 
under the direction of the Executive 
Director of the NEC. 

This Division will receive all appli- 
cations for work projects, examine 
them and transmit such applications 
to the Advisory Committee on Allot- 
ments. 

The Advisory Committee on Allot- 
ments was formally created by the 
same order. Its chairman is Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior 
and Administrator of Public Works. 
Its members include 18 members of 
the Cabinet and other Government 
officials. 

This committee is to recommend 
to the President the allotments of 
funds that should be made for work 
projects to constitute a balanced 
program. 

Next in the executive order came 
the creation of a Works Progress 
Administration, to be headed by 
Harry L. Hopkins, as Works Prog- 
ress Administrator. 


SPEED AN OBJECTIVE 

YOWERS and duties of Progress 

Administrator Hopkins are many 
and broad. They inclvde: 

1—The duty to see that the Work 
Relief Program as a whole is carried 
out in an honest, efficient, speedy 
and coordinated manner to remove 
from relief rolls the maximum of 
persons in the shortest possible time 

2.—The power and the duty to set 
up a division of progress investiga- 
tion that would “coordinate the 
pertinent work of existing investi- 
gative agencies of the Government, 
to insure the honest execution of the 
work relief program.” Washington 
wondered whether this affected the 
status of famed PWA investigator 
Louis R. Glavis, whose operations 
have crossed many an official path. 

3—The power to require reports 
on progress and to terminate proj- 
ects that fail to meet specifications 
of speed and quality. 

4.—The power, with Presidential 





“T'd just as soon heat my 
office with a coal stove 


. . because it helps me do the 
work of 2 men!” 


(FROM EDISON RECORDS OF THE WORLD'S BUSINESS) 


The files of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. are 
full of case histories which involve 
both large ond small offices. For ex- 
ample, here is the case of a Lawyer:— 


He states that the Pro-technic 
Ediphone helps him do the work of 
2 men because it is available — at 
any time—for the dictation of plead- 
ings, depositions, letters, etc. When 
it is necessary for him to appear in 
court, he knows that his dictation can 
be done after court, or at any time. 
Whenever a thought 
comes to mind, he just 
turns to his “24-hour 
secretary” and talks 
—as he does to the 
telephone. 

This Lawyer also 
knows that when a 
brief must be rushed 


(Potichn 


ee 


through, several secretaries can 
transcribe it— without duplication of 
effort. And he knows that valuable 
time is gained for necessary ap- 
pointments because all dictating is 
done according to the Edison prin- 


ciple of “think once... write once... | 


“a 
at once. 


TELEPHONE THE EDIPHONE, YOUR CITY, 


An Edison man will show you how— | 


whether yours is a I-man or a 100- 
man office—the Pro-technic Ediphone 
will increase the 
business capacity of 
every Dictator and 
Secretary at least 


20% to 50%! 


Caieon.. 


imCoRrOoRATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


The 


approval, to prescribe rules and reg- 
ulations for employment 

5.—The power to investigate wage 
and working conditions and rates of 
pay on projects. 

6.—The power to carry on “small 
useful projects designed to assure a 
maximum of employment in all lo- 
calities.” This last is the power to 
create a new CWA if the work pro- 
gram does not take hold rapidly 
enough. 

With that done, the Advisory 
Committee on Allotments met at the 
White House. It talked over various 
phases of the new program, and at 
the end of the conference an- 
nounced that two out of the four 
billion dollars had been segregated 
for use. 


FUND ALLOCATIONS 
PRESULT was as follows: 

For highways, roads, streets, 
and grade-crossing elimination, 
$400,000,000. This is likely to be the 
easiest money to spend. 

For rural rehabilitation and relief 
in stricken agricultural areas, water 
conservation and irrigation, $250,- 
000,000. This is money for Dr. Tug- 
well whose Resettlement Adminis- 
tration was set up separately from 
the Work Relief Administration. 
(An article on this phase appears 
on page 18.) 

For rural electrification, $50,000,- 
000. This work will be carried out 
under the direction of Morris L. 
Cooke, a prominent engineer. 

For housing, $225,000,000. This 
is work to be carried on under Mr. 
Ickes’ PWA housing division. 

For assistance for educational, pro- 
fessional and clerical persons, $150,- 
000,000. Included in this work will 
be surveys, services and a wide 
range of activity fitted to the ability 
of the unemployed. 

For Civilian CorServation Corps, 
$300,000,000. An enlarged CCC will 
use this money. 


STATE PROJECTS 
For loans or grants, or both, for 
projects of States, Territories, pos- 
sessions, municipalities and _ self- 
liquidating projects of public bodies, 
where, in the determination of the 
President, not less than 25 per cent 
of the loan or grant is to be ex- 
pended for work under each par- 
ticular project, $450,000,000. 

For sanitation, prevention of soil 
erosion, prevention of stream pollu- 
tion, sea coast erosion, reforestation, 
flood control, rivers and harbors, 
and miscellaneous, $175,000,000. 

With that done, the committee 
agreed that meetings would be 
held an Mondays and Fridays to 
take up the business of deciding 
where the money is to go. After 
that, Mr. Hopkins is to see that it is 
expended according to schedule. 
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You’.t be happier with a Chrysler . and the brilliant 
Chrysler Airstream Six costs only a few dollars more than the 
very lowest-priced cars. 

Built side by side with the luxurious Airflows, the Airstream 
Chryslers are fine cars in the truest sense of the word. They 
cost little to run and maintain . . . they are surprisingly easy 
on gas and oil. 

All Chryslers have Chrysler’s original and genuine hydraulic 
brakes. All have the safety and quiet of mutually reinforcing 
all-steel bodies and frames. All have the velvety smoothness of 
Chrysler Floating Power. 

You'll enjoy life more with a Chrysler. And now the cost is 
so low that you owe it to yourself to see and drive a Chrysler 
before you buy any car. Come in today. 


* * * * * 


CHRYSLER AIRSTREAM SIX ... 93 h. p., 118-in. w. b. Six body types. From $745 to 
$870. 4-Door Sedan $830; New € pe $870. . . CHRYSLER AIRSTREAM 
EIGHT . . . 105 h. p., 121-in. w. b. Five body types. From $935 to $995. 4-Door Sedan $975 
. .- CHRYSLER AIRFLOW EIGHT... . 115 h. p., 123-in. w. b. Thtee body types. 

ew low price, all models $1245... CHRYSLER AIRFLOW IMPERIAL... .130h.p.. 
128-in. w. b. Two body types. New low price, all models $1475... AIRFLOW CUSTOM 
IMPERIAL . .. 130 b. p. with 137-in. w. b.; Sedan $2245; Sedan Limousine $2345... 
150 b.p. with 146-in.'w.b. ; Sedan $5000; Sedan Limousine $5145, *A1I prices list at factory, Detroit, 
your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit plan, 
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Time payments to fit 
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You’ xt get a real kick out of saying, “‘I drive a Chrysler.” 

And do you realize that the price is now as low as $745 
list at factory for the handsome Airstream Six. 

You'll be proud of its impressive size and beauty... 
its roominess . . . its big, restful seats, fine upholstery and 
smart appointments. 

You'll thrill to its sparkling performance .. . vast 
. . the tireless, effortless speed that full 93 
horsepower makes possible. It has the size and weight 
for real roadability . . . a long 118-inch wheelbase for 
roomy riding comfort. 


reserve power . 


You’ll agree that nobody has been able to match Chry- 
sler’s Floating Ride . . . pioneered in the Airflow last 
year . . . now in both the Airstream and Airflow 
Chryslers for 1935. 











GOLF 
HELEN HICKS 


Former U. S. 
Wemen's Golf Champion 
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BASEBALL 
Rip COLLINS 


35 Home Runs for the 
St. Lovis Cords 


GOLF 





DENNY SHUTE 
1933 British Open Champion 
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HAROLD (“DUTCH”) SMITH, 
Olympic Diving Champion, 
who has smoked Camels for 
nine years—even before he 
took up diving. He says: 
“I'd walka mile for a Camel.” 
Among his team-mates on 
the Olympic squad who are 
also Camel fans: Leo Sexton, 
Helene Madison, Jim Bausch, 
Josephine McKim, Bill Mil- 
ler, and Georgia Coleman, 


Read below what leading sports 
champions say about Camels 


for one cigarette, that cigarette has 





DIVING 


SQUASH HAROLD (“DUTCH”) SMITH 


ROWLAND DUFTON 
Squash Tennis Star 


Olympic Fancy-Diving Champion 


RODEO 
DICK SHELTON 


World-Champion Steer Dogger 


« 


With the preference of star athletes overwhelmingly 


to be exceptionally 


mild! Its name is—Camel. Here’s what an Olympic 


champion diver, Harold (“Dutch”) Smith, says about 
Camels: “I’ve found a great deal of pleasure in Camels. 
They never interfere with my wind.” Rip Collins, of 
the St. Louis Cardinals, says: “Here’s the best proof § 


and they never get my wind.” 
Rowland Dufton, of the New 


know that Camels are mild: I can smoke them steadily, 


York A. C., says: 


“Camels never upset my nerves or get my wind. That's 


what I call real mildness!” 
Dick Shelton, world-champion 


steer dogger, and 


these two brilliant campaigners in the golfing wars, 
Denny Shute and Helen Hicks, have come to the same 
conclusion —“‘Camels do not get my wind.” 


How this mildness is important 


to you tool 


Camel smokers can smoke more — 


and enjoy smoking 


more. You get more satisfaction, knowing that sports 
champions have found Camels so mild that they never 


jangle their nerves or get their wind. 


4 YOU CAN Smo 
Z D! ALL YOU Wanye 
SO MILD! steven: 


y 


YOUR OWN PHYSICAL CONDITION— your wind...your energy... 
the good health of your nerves—is important to you too. So 
remember this: Camels are so mild you can smoke all you 
waat. Athletes say Camels never get their wind or nerves. 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 
=Turkish and Domestic—than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) BR. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Wiastoa-Salem, N.@ 
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Banking Bil] Passed; Commodity 
Dollar is Rejected 


Two FINANCING measures passed the House 
last week. 

After two weeks of debate, the Administration 
Banking Bill was completed and laid on the 
doorstep of the Senate, where the whole bank- 
ing program faces weeks of discussions 

The House sustained its Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in eliminating a section that 
would have compelled all insured banks to come 
into the Federal Reserve System by July 1, 1937. 

The House adopted an amendmert to pet- 
mit branch banks to be opened for short seasons 
in res hat have no other banking facilities 
and eliminated a provision for pensions for re- 
tired members of the Federal Reserve Board. 

A Senate bill to amend some old farm credit 
acts was taken up and the House substituted its 
own measure. It permits land bank loans with 
maturities up to 43 years, reduces the land bank 
interest rate from four and a half to three and a 
half per cent for the next fiscal year and to four 
per cent the next two succeeding years. One 
House amendment would permit loans to oyster 
planters. 

Monday.—Bills on the calendar were consid- 
ered. The House adopted a resolution by Rep- 
resentative Martin (Dem.), of Pueblo, Colo., 
asking the President to transmit the transcript 
of his press conference of May 3 regarding reso- 
lutions of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

A bill was passed empowering Federal 
marshals and their deputies to make arrests 
without warrants for any Federal offenses com- 
mitted in their presence or in cases where they 
have reasonable ground to believe the persons 
are about to commit a felony. 


BANKRUPTCY BILL 

A Senate bill clarifying the bankruptcy law so 
as to include livestock, poultry, and dairymen, 
was passed by the House. Other bills passed 
would increase the appropriation for books for 
the adult blind in the Library of Congress; in- 
crease from 43 to 55 the number of private 
policemen at the White House; and permit set- 











—Wide World 


JOLLY BANQUETEERS 
Not only on Capitol Hill do Congressmen en- 
joy one another’s company, but also at the 
various parties, balls, banquets and other 
social functions to which they are invited. 
What Speaker Byrns (left) said to Represent- 
ative Bloom, at the B’nai B’rith convention 
in New York, to bring forth vocal smiles, was 
not revealed. 














tlers on homestead claims to leave their home- 
steads during 1935 because of economic condi- 
tions. 

Testifying before the Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Alfred H. Haag, research director of the 
Shipping Board Bureau, Department of Com- 
merce, advocated revision of the Copeland-Bland 
ship subsidy bill to include separate provisions 
for construction and operating loans. He advo~ 
cated elimination of construction loans to ship 
owners operating in foreign trade. 

Tuesday.—The House passed bills on the calen- 
dar and began reading the banking bill for 
amendments. 

Representative Dirksen (Rep.), of Pekin, Ill. 
presented impeachment charges against Federal 
Judge Alschuler, of the Seventh Circuit. He 
said the Judge had shown favoritism in the Pull- 
man Company case filed in 1929. 


COMMODITY DOLLAR 

Wednesday.—The House rejected a proposed 
amendment to include the Goldsborough com- 
modity-dollar stabilization plan in the banking 
bill. 

A letter from President Roosevelt refused the 
House’s request for a transcript of the press con- 
ference regarding the Chamber of Commerce. 

R. V. Fletcher, of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, proposed to the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee that vessels engaged in foreign commerce 
be prohibited from stopping at intermediate do- 
mestic ports. 

Thursday.—The Administration Omnibus Bank- 
ing Bill was passed almost as originally drafted. 
The Ways and Means Committee approved the 
Wagner Labor Disputes Bill. 

The anti-smuggling bill, to stop illicit liquor 
and an annual revenue loss of $30,000,000, was 
reported favorably by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. It would set up customs zones extending 
beyond the 12-mile limit at sea and would in- 
crease penalties. 
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HITCHED to the Patman cur- 
rency inflation kite, the sol- 
diers’ bonus soared high in the 
Senate during the past week, de- 
spite warnings it would surely 
be brought down by a veto. 
Little question was raised as to 
justice of paying off the veter- 
ans’ claims now. Debate turned 
rather on_ relative financial 
merits of the Vinson, Harrison 
and Patman plans. Two former 
Secretaries of the Treasury were 
among the Senators contributing 
to the discussion—one of them 
strongly on the inflationary side. 


SENATOR HARRISON (Dem.) of 
Mississippi: I say without question 
that if the so-called “Vinson bill” 
shall be passed it will be vetoed. 
* * * The ex-service men will get 
nothing * * * I say with full confi- 
dence that my bill will be signed by 
the President of the United States. 


SENATOR STEIWER (Rep.) of 
Oregon: The sound thing for 
courageous men to do is to stand for 
things which they think are right. 

SENATOR HARRISON: And get 
nothing. 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.) of Lou- 
isiana: All we get for the soldier 
under the Harrison bill is $175. * * * 
He has borrowed the remainder. 


SENATOR SMITH (Dem.) of 
South Carolina: Iam ashamed that 
I am put by a Senator on this floor 
in the attitude of choosing between 
doing my duty and meeting a veto. 
The responsibility to do my duty is 
on me. The responsibility of a veto 
is on the Chief Executive. * * * The 
only soldier in whom I am interested 
particularly is the soldier who is 
now speaking to the Senate, and 
when I look in the mirror to comb 
my hair I am going to look at a 
man or know the reason why * * * 
God made me a man before South 
Carolina made me a Senator; and I 
am going to be a man, or try to be 
one. I hope that never again, es- 
pecially in a Democratic Senate, will 
there go out the word, during the 
pendency of a bill, that it is threat- 
ened with a veto, Thank God, we 
also have the veto power! * * * We 
can veto a veto; and we can keep 
on with this kind of thing until the 
people will veto all the vetoers. * * * 


SENATOR THOMAS (Dem.), of 
Oklahoma: In the event the Vin- 
son bill should be passed and bonds 
should be issued, the interest would 
be $2,250,000,000 at 3 per cent. 
* * * We can pay it now for approx- 
imately two and a quarter billion 
dollars; but if we should issue 
bonds running for 20 years it would 
take something like twice that 
amount of money to liquidate the 
indebtedness, 

SENATOR LONG: There is not 
very much difference in this busi- 
ness, except that the soldier gets 
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Underwood & Underwood 


AS THE VISITOR FIRST SEES WASHINGTON 


The scene that greets the eyes of travelers as they disembark from their 

trains and step between the portals of the Union Station. The Capitol 

dome, the Senate Office building on the left, and the Columbus Statue in 
the foreground, create a harmonious vista forever remembered. 


the one 
other the 


the money under 
whereas under the 


banker can take the bonds and still 
up and draw currency 


put them 
on them. 

SENATOR BARKLEY 
Kentucky: Of course, it 


with, 


banks. 


SENATOR THOMAS: I think the 


country has all the bonds it wants 
to pay for. The people of the Na- 
tion today are under a 


year, and in the end they must 
pay the bonds themselves. * * * 


I am for the Patman bill because 


by placing more money in circula- 
tion we shall make money more 
plentiful, 


plan, 


(Dem.), of 
is true 
that the banks could do that; but 
it is inconceivable that they would 
do it, because they now have more 
money than they know what to do 
They have so much that it 
is bulging out the walls of the 


load of 
over $30,000,000,000 of bonds. They 
must pay the interest from year to 


we shall make money 








Capitol 


YHE relative merits of Presi- 
dential coat-tails and White 
House jerk lines as_ steering 
mechanisms were duly pondered 
in the House the other day, with 
some incidental philosophizing 
on docility as a characteristic of 
the Democratic donkey. A west- 
ern member started it by com- 
paring Congress to one of the old 
20-mule borax teams slowly plod- 
ding through Death Valley 
driven by a single jerk line: 


MR. HOEPPEL (Dem.), of Ar- 
cadia, Calif.: Too many Democratic 
mules walk sedately in line, just as 
though they had no minds of their 
own, guided and controlled, as the 
most of us are, by a jerk line run- 
ning from the White House to Con- 
gress, 

MR. MARTIN (Dem.), of Pueblo, 
Colo.: The 20-mule team managed 
by one jerk line delivered the load. 

MR. HOEPPEL: It certainly did, 
because the driver handling the 
jerk line knew exactly where he 
was going. Does the President and 
those who are with him know 
where we are going? * * * We are 
traveling to a solution of our prob- 
lems with about the same speed 
which characterized the antiquated 
mule team. Our vehicle of state 
will be so overloaded with debt 
that only repudiation, inflation, or 
confiscation will permit our fugire 
progress. 

If we would only exercise the pre- 
rogative of a donkey, if we would 
only become balky once in a while, 


Hill--- Its 


* * * We are as docile and compli- 
ant as a superannuated ox or a 
petted house kitten! 

MR. BLANTON (Dem.), of Abi- 
lene, Tex.: I want my very good 
friend to come back next year and 
I want him to get on the Presi- 
dent’s coat-tails in the next pri- 
mary and then he will come back. 

MR. HOEPPEL: I did not get on 
the President’s coat-tails in the last 
election. I criticized some of the 
“new deal” provisions, and I was re- 
elected upon my past record. * * * 

xk 
‘THE Senate Majority Leader 
~ has his candid opinions about 
the quality of the oratory of his 
colleegue from a_ neighboring 
State: 

SENATOR LONG (Dem.), of Lou- 
isiana: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a radio ad- 
dress printed in the Record. 

SENATOR ROBINSON (Dem.), of 
Arkansas: What is the speech? 

SENATOR LONG: A _ speech I 
made over the radio. 

SENATOR ROBINSON: A speech 
the Senator himself made? 

SENATOR LONG: Yes; a mighty 
good speech. 

SENATOR ROBINSON: It could 
not be a good speech if the Sena- 
tor made it. 

x*xewrk 

ORE frequently, however, the 
~~ Chesterfieldian amenities are 
suavely passed back and forth 
after this fashion: 


SENATOR SMITH (Dem.), of 





cheaper, and bring down the value 
of the dollar so that we perhaps 
can stabilize it In the near future. 
Before it can possibly be stabilized 
it must be cheapened. 
SENATOR BORAH 
Idaho: Suppose the Patman bill 
should become the law of the land, 
and the new currency proposed to 
be issued under the Patman bill 
should be put in circulation: what 
would be behind that money? 
SENATOR THOMAS: All the 
gold and all the silver in our Treas- 
ury and all the property of the 
United States, plus all the people 
of the United States, plus the tax- 
ing power of the Government. 
SENATOR BORAH: It is the 
Senator’s opinion, then, that this 
currency would have the same 
backing as the currency we now 
have? 
SENATOR THOMAS: 
SENATOR McADOO 
California: 


Exactly so. 
(Dem.), of 





(Rep.), of 


(Former Secretary of 





Ives Into Money Mysteries 


What has the pres- 
done since it 
It has of neces- 


the Treasury.) 
ent Administration 
came into power? 

sity engaged in making great 
experiments, and in conducting 
those experiments we have of ne- 
cessity been obliged to blaze new 
trails. Here is a chance to blaze 
something of a new trail without 
doing the slightest injury to the 
credit of the country and without 
bringing upon ourselves any of the 
dangers or any of the evil conse- 
quences of so-called “inflation.” 
* * * There is in my opinion no 
single element of danger of any 
sort, kind or condition in the is- 
suance of the proposed currency 
with which to pay our obligation 
to the veterans of the World War. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG (Rep.), 
of Michigan: With great respect 
for the Senator’s opinion on a sub- 
ject of this nature, may I ask him 
whether in his judgment the same 
logic would apply to the payment 
of the $5,000,000,000 [Work-Relief] 
appropriation recently made? 


SENATOR McADOOO: I think, 
to some extent, it would, but I do 
not think that we can finance, and 
I would never favor financing, 
every Government obligation with 
currency. Naturally, there is a limit 
to such a procedure. 


SENATOR VANDENBERG: How 
far may we go? ; 
SENATOR McADOQO: I will fix 


the limit if the Senator will tell me 
what inflation is. * * * It is a mat- 
ser of opinion. 


SENATOR GLASS (Dem.), of Vir- 
ginia (Former Secretary of the 
Treasury): I am a little puzzled 
about this question, and I should 
like to find out about it from the 
Senator from California, who was 
once Secretary of the Treasury, or 
from any other Senator who has 
knowledge thereof. Never before in 
the whole history of the Federal 
Reserve System was the Secretary 
of the Treasury authorized to with- 
draw Federal Reserve notes. 


SENATOR McADOO: During my 
tenure of that office he had no such 
authority. 


SENATOR GLASS: He never had 
any such authority. It seems to me 
the bill should provide that the 
banks which comprise the Federal 
Reserve System should withdraw the 
notes if they are to be withdrawn. 


SENATOR CLARK (Dem.), of 
Missouri: Let me say on behalf of 
the proponents of full payment of 
the bonus without any strings at- 
tached * * * that it isa naked issue 
between those who favor the author- 
ization by Congress of the full pay- 
ment of the bonus and those who 
favor tying up the proposition of the 
payment of the bonus with an en- 
tirely separate, distinct, different, 
and highly controversial subject. 








More or Less Serious 


hold of an instrument and put into 
it “whereas” and “whereas”, and 
“the party of the first part and the 
party of the second part have here- 
by agreed, and henceforth shall 
continue to agree, and whereas, 
and whereas, the party of the first 
part and the party of the second 
part,” they wind up at the point 
where the party of the third part, 
namely, the poor devil who is hav- 
ing the contract drawn, does not 
get a thing. * * * 

SENATOR ASHURST (Dem.), of 
Arizona: Mr. President, I ask for 
a vote. 

SENATOR SMITH: Mr. President, 
I know the Senator from Arizona 
does not like to hear these forceful 
words against the attitude which 
he has assumed; but I am fond of 
him. I deplore his lack of judg- 
ment, but I admire him. 

SENATOR ASHURST: The Sen- 
ator for once in his life is mis- 
taken, There has been no Senator 
on the floor here during my period 
of service to whom I have listened 
with greater attention, or whose 
speeches I have read more dili- 
gently. * * * The Senator had 
paused; and knowing how uninter- 
ruptedly his stream of eloquence 
flows, I thought if there was a 
pause, he must have finished. 

SENATOR SMITH: Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Arizona has 
now demonstrated his good judg- 
ment by saying that he always lis- 
tens to what I have to say. I am 
sorry We does not always profit by 
his judgment. 





e 
gentleman says. 





Side 


that upset the boat of two emi- 
nent Minnesota agriculturists, 
Mike and Ole, while they were 
on a picnic furnished some good 
material for their Representative 
in Congress to illustrate his ar- 
gument about the plight of 
farmers generally: 


MR. MARTIN (Dem.), of Pueblo,. 


Colo.: In my judgment the main 
trouble with the farmers of this 
country is that they are not or- 
ganized. 


MR. BUCKLER 
of Crookston, Minn.: I think there 
is a great deal of truth in what the 
Two farmers had 
managed to get away a day for a 
picnic and they went to a lake for 
a little recreation. They got a boat 
and went out on the water. Their 
names were Mike and Ole. The 
boat tipped over and Ole fell out 
and into the water. 

Ole went down and when he 
came up, Mike grabbed him by the 
hair; it was a wig and it came off. 
Mike threw it into the boat. Ole 
went down and came up the sec- 
ond time and Mike grabbed him by 
the arm, that was wooden and it 
came off. Mike threw it into the 
boat. 

Ole went down and came up for 
the third time. Mike then grabbed 
one of Ole’s legs and this was 
wooden, too, and it came off and 
Mike threw it into the boat. Ole 
went down and came up again hol- 
lering “help! help!” and Mike said, 
“How the hell can I help you if 


(Farmer-Labor), 





United States Senate 


Pending Bills Classified for Action; 
Bonus Measure Passed 


| "HE Senate is working on a new steering com- 


mittee program that divides pending legis- 
lation into three classes 

These classes are First, ‘must’ measures 
upon which the Administration insists; second, 
bills opposed by the President; third, those meas- 
ures not in either class and on which the Senate 
leaders are willing to have a try-out to determine 
the strength of their support, failing which the 
bills are to be shelved. 

In the “must” class are the banking and social 
security bills already passed by the House and 
pending in Senate committees; the NRA exten- 
sion, on which the Clark compromise, continu- 
ing NRA until April 1, 1936, is on the Senate 
calendar; the regulation of utility holding cor- 
porations, hanging in committees of both 
Houses, and transportation legislation. 

The Patman bonus bill is among the second 
class. Passed by the Senate Tuesday, it is held 
up over the week-end, at least, on a motion for 
reconsideration, 


DELAYED MEASURES 

In the try-out class are such measures as th? 
Bankhead farm-tenancy and_ share-croppers 
loan bill, sent back to committee and now re- 
reported; and the Copeland bill for regulation 
of foods, drugs, and cosmetics, and the Wagner- 
Costigan anti-lynching bill, shelved back on the 
calendar after their “day in court.” Revision o* 
the TVA act may come up again this week. 

Monday.—Adjourned within three minutes out 
of respect for Senator Cutting, of New Mexico, 
killed in an airplane accident. Dennis Chavez 
Democrat, former Representative, was appointed 


| Saturday by Gov. Tingley to succeed Mr. Cutting 


He serves until the 1936 election. Interstate Com- 
merce Committee favorably reported another 
Eastman bill, extending for one year Title 1 of 
the Emergency Railroad Act, which would con- 
tinue the Coordinator of Transportation. The 
bill for I. C. C. regulation of motor trucks and 
buses has passed the Senate. 


Tuesday.—The Patman_ currency-expansion 


—Underwood & Underwood candid camera 


PRO AND CON THE PATMAN BILL 


Carter Glass (left) and William G. McAdoo, 

both members of the Senate, and both former 

Secretaries of the Treasury under President 

Wilson, find themselves differing over pay- 
ment of the “soldier bonus.” 





bonus bill passed the Senate exactly as the House 
approved it. The Senate vote was 55 ayes, 33 
nays. The bill, however, was held up on a mo- 
tion to reconsider it in a hope to amend it to 
avoid a veto. 

The Treasury-Post Office Department annual 
appropriation bill finally was sent to the Presi- 
dent. It omits the Senate amendment to ap- 
propriate $2,000,000 for a trans-Pacific air mail 
service. That item, however, according to Sena- 


| tor Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, Chairman of the 


Committee on Appropriations, will be included in 
a coming deficiency bill if approved by the 
Budget Bureau. The bill requires the 800 In- 
ternal Revenue Clerks who were temporarily re- 


| tained, without salary, for some months, to pass 


a competitive examination in order to stay in 
service after May 15. 


THE TVA BILL 


Wednesday.—Senator Norris (Rep.), of Ne- 
braska, called up his bill to amend the TVA act. 
Senator Austin (Rep.), of Vermont, began a two- 
day speech, which Senator Norris characterized 
as a filibuster, assailed TVA administration. 

Thursday.—The Senate agreed to amendments 
to the bankruptcy law so as to enlarge the defi- 
nition of “farmer” to include livestock raisers, 
poultry raisers and dairymen. 

Senator Gibson (Rep.), of Vermont, in a re- 
port on an investigation of the Philippine Islands 
Suggested statehood for the Philippines, instead 
of independence. 

The Senate confirmed Alvin M. Owsley, of 
Texas, as Minister to the Irish Free State, and 
Leland Harrison, career man in the diplomatic 
service, as Minister to Rumania. 

The naval appropriation bill, carrying $459,- 
606,846, was reported to the Senate. 

Friday.—Senator Huey Long (Dem.), of Louisi- 
ana, in a speech argued that the Patman bonus 
bill deserved the same consideration as the bill 
that in March, 1933, permitted banks to deposit 
bonds and receive circulating currency in return 
at face value of the bonds. 








Friday.—The House passed the House substi- we would get somewhere with leg- South Carolina: I know that law- ; ~ S 2 you don’t stick together?” Congress completed the Agricu!tural Appropri- 
ute for the Senate bill amending farm credit islation. We merely plod along, yers are a necessary evil; but, God ‘]T’S an ill wind that blows no- So, how can we help the farmers ation Bill. Senate adjourned to Monday. 
cts. It then adjourned to Monday. following the lead of the jerk line bless your soul, whenever they get “body good,” and the wind if they do not stick together? Frep A. EMERY. 
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A PETITION 
To the Congress of the United States 


Submitted by 


The American Petroleum Institute 


Adopted unanimously by the Board of Directors 
in a meeting at Chicago, Ill, May 3, 1935 


twelve-billion-dollar industry, which has more than two million owners and over 1,000,000 em- 
ployes, respectfully petitions Congress to pursue policies which will permit this industry to take 


TT American Petroleum Institute, with a substantial and representative membership from a 
its rightful place in the march of recovery. 


The Institute asks this with full appreciation of the earnest endeavors which have been made by the 
Federal authorities, in the past two years, to speed recovery. These efforts the petroleum industry 
has generously supported, recognizing that in a time of such emergency it had a patriotic obligation 
to cooperate in bringing about re-employment and restoring the country’s purchasing power. Its an- 
nual pay roll, approximating $1,569,600,000, is practically equal to the 1929 pay roll and in real wages 
it is 7.2 per cent higher. In fact the per capita yearly wage paid by most of the oil companies has al- 
ways ranked high in industry. In the past two years the industry reabsorbed 217,200 persons. Taxes 
on its properties, products and operation contribute $1,250,000,000 annually toward the maintenance 


of government. 


The Institute believes that the people who depend upon our 24,600,000 automobiles for transporta- 
tion, the farmers who cultivate the land with tractor drawn equipment, the operators of thousands of 
industrial plants and the many other uses of petroleum products are best served when competition is 
free, when the operation of economic law is unhampered and when the profit incentive stimulates 
initiative and inspires invention. The free operation of these forces inevitably tends to insure quan- 
titv, improve quality and to reduce prices. These are the true tests of the service rendered by any 
industry to the public. 


Gasoline consumers cannot continue to enjoy these advantages if the responsibility of management 
is transferred from the thousands of individual companies to a Federai bureau. 


These advantages can be assured if the Federa! and State governments will remajn each in its own 
sphere, observing the separation and limitation of powers which the Constitution has wisely ordained 
and the Supreme Court by many decisions and precedents has clearly defined. 


Legislative uncertainties, threats of governmental control and interferences with the legitimate de- 
velopment of a great industry which has ‘served the public satisfactorily are handicapping our business 
and retarding progress toward a constructive solution of our problem. 

Out of an intimate knowledge of conditions and a long experience in serving the American people 
we feel qualified to offer a program of principles, which will materially assist in stabilizing conditions 
under which the oil industry can operate to the direct advantage of both the makers and users of 
petroleum products. 


We respectfully submit: 


FIRST: That there should be a minimum of regulation by Government, State or Federal, to the end 
that private industry may be free to serve the public most efficiently and economically. 


SECOND: That the State governments, having the power to regulate production of crude oil and 
natural gas to prevent waste and so conserve a valuable natural resource, should be en- 


couraged in that effort. 


THIRD: That the Federal Government, having the power to deal with interstate and foreign com- 
merce, and to authorize interstate compacts, should supplement the production control effort 
of the States: 

By making permanent and rigidly enforcing the Connally Law (S. 1190) prohibiting 
se shipment in interstate and foreign commerce of oil produced in violation of State 
aws; 

By approving the interstate compact which has already been ratified by the legisla- 
tures of five of the principal oil producing States; 


By directing the U. S. Bureau of Mines, a competent fact-finding agency, to ascertain 
the crude oil production necessary to meet the consumptive demand of the nation and 
to make its findings available to the interstate compact commission and the respective 
conservation authorities of the oil producing States; 


By exercising control of imports to a proper ratio to domestic production for such a 
time as is necessary. 

FOURTH: That as concerns marketing, the field of greatest competition, there is no reason to single 
out the oil industry for special Federal intervention. That industrial pacts and agree- 
ments when voluntarily made by any industry for the purpose of eliminating unfair meth- 
ods of competition should be permitted. 

FIFTH: That any such economic straitjacket as is contained in S. 2445 or similar proposals for 
the enlargement of the N.I.R.A. would serve to increase the price of gasoline and de- 
moralize the industry. 


In support of the foregoing we point to the record of the oil industry during the last fifteen years as 
one of outstanding public service. 

But for cheap gasoline many industries which have contributed substantially to American economic 
progress could not have enjoyed such remarkable development. Notable among these are automobile 
and tire manufacture and modern road building with the related industries such as steel. textiles, 
plate glass, leather and numerous accessories . 


The production, transportation, refining and distribution of petroleum and its products go hand in 
hand with the automotive industry. Important as it is that automobiles should meet all reasonable de- 
mands upon them it is equally important that the car owner, wherever he may travel, should have 
access to a plentiful supply of gasoline and oil, of good quality and at reasonable prices. 


During the last fifteen years the efficiency of American made automobiles has steadily increased 
while their price has steadily declined. Today, the United States makes 75 per cent of all the auto- 
mobiles in the world. During the same period the petroleum industry has supplied the car owner 
with gasoline and oil in ample quantities, of constantly improved quality and at steadily decreasing 


prices. 


In 1920 the average selling price for gasoline exclusive of tax in fifty cities, representing all the 
States, was 29.7 cents per gallon; in 1934 the figure for the same cities was 13.6 cents—a drop of 
54.2 per cent. A barrel of crude petroleum now yields about twice as many gallons of gasoline as 
it did fifteen years ago. No consumer of gasoline and oil can reasonably complain that he can- 
not readily procure a plentiful supply of each, of good quality, at reasonable prices. The average 
cost exclusive of tax of owning and operating a motor car today, mile for mile, is about one- 
fourth of what it was fifteen years ago. 


The free play of economic conditions under which these two great industries have so well 
served the consumer has been substantially the same. In both there has always been keen, unre- 
lenting competition: and this, in turn, has stimulated new discoveries and new methods, has led 
to the development of new markets and has constantly tended to improve quality and reduce prices. 


Because it has grown so fast, the oil industry has constantly needed large amounts of new capi- 
tal. Its investment increased from $6,350,000,000 in 1921 to &12,200,000,000 in 1932. During 
these twelve vears $2.94 of new capital was put into the industry for every dollar that was 
earned, and the annual average earning of the oil industry on its investment was only 1.66 per 
cent. It is inconceivable that political management could operate a fast-growing and hazardous 
business on so close a margin as this. 


In transportation, particularly, which is such an important factor in costs, the oil industry has 
devised and developed its own unique systems, giving incomparably cheap movement by pipelines, 
ocean tankers, and by barges on inland waterways. 


Every resource of science and technology has been enlisted in the search for new supplies of 
oil in the earth. Jn fact, the chief offense imputed to the industry is that it has been all too suc- 


cessful in finding new pools. 


With such a record it is apparent that the hands of the oil industry should not be tied by gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy. The issue between government and private responsibility for this vast in- 
dustry should not be obscured by vague declarations that the petroleum industry has become af- 
fected with a public interest justifying governmental contro] just because conservation has come to 
be recognized as a responsibility of government. 


The distinguishing characteristic of petroleum and natural gas is their liquid and fugacious na- 
ture. In other mining industries the situation is entirely different; for instance, the owner of 
coal land is not subject to drainage, for he can keep his coal if he likes and his neighbor cannot 
take it. But when a well is drilled into an oil-producing area the “law of capture” permits the 
surface owner to draw the oi] from his well even though it may drain the supply of the adjoining 
land-owner. Therefore, the neighbor must drill and produce his share of the oil or lose it, and his 
neighbor, in turn, must do likewise. This was a situation beyond the power of the industry to 
remedy, and in all flush pools, before the conservation efforts of the States were effective, the 
“law of canture” resulted in unscientific and was‘eful practices and overproduction. The oil-pro- 
ducing States and the industry itself have now come. to an intelligent conception of what real 
conservation means. The industry believes that true conservation means the scientific control 
of production making for greater recovery, as well as efficient and economic utilization of crude oil. 


It is the duty of the oil-producing States, in the public interest as well as in the interest of the 
industry, to prevent waste of crude oil and thereby conserve the supply. This duty is the obliga- 
tion of government, and when that obligation shall have been discharged, there is nothing in the 
inherent nature of petroleum or in the conduct of the business which requires or justifies the oil 
industry being declared a public utility any more than in the case of any other producer or manu- 
facturers. 

In marketing gasoline, the problems are no different from those in the wholesaling and retail- 
ing of other commodities. Whether there are too many filling stations; whether there is waste in 
the number of retail stores that market clothing, groceries, beverages or the like, is a problem 
that concerns our economic welfare as a whole and not particularly any one business. It is self- 
evident that the problems arising out of competition and the operation of economic laws in every 
hamlet in ‘the country cannot be solved by a bureau at Washington which undertakes to regulate 
each minute detail of our vast and complicated business structure. There should be no economic 
tinkering, and no political control. 


Unfortunately, governmental agencies, once organized and endowed with some measure of au- 
thority, aspire to continue their existence and increase their authority. Any proposal to amend 
the National Industrial Recovery Act with provisions that convert it from what is theoretically 
a system of governmentally supervised, industrially self-regulated codes of fair practice into a 
system of federal industrial dictatorship becomes a striking example of this tendency to encroach. 


We have proceeded on the road to recovery sufficiently to consider methods of orderly devel- 
opement of business as a substitute for devices created in moments of national emergency and des- 
peration. The time has come to consider the long-range view of American economic progress, 


The oil industry is prepared to do its part, and demonstrate its confidence in itself and in the 
future of the country, if it can but know clearly that its efforts are not to be checkmated by con- 
stant change, bureaucratic dictation or usurpation of power. 

_ Congress has an unparelleled opportunity to aid recovery by a frank recognition of separate 
fields of Federal and State responsibility under the Constitution. 


Respectfully submitted by order of its Board of Directors 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE 
Axtell J. Byles, President 
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(jutlook for social-welfare legislation 
- 7 


Illinois relief crisis averted. 
* 7. 


Educating America through radio 
* * * 


“G-men's” frontier expanded 
* * * 

Security design for millions of children 
*x* * * 


WHATS ahead for social-welfare legislation? 


By this time the initial fears of Capitol Hill 
resulting from the adverse decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the matter of the railway pension 
act have been lulled. 

Misunderstandings as to the meaning of the 
court’s decision have gradually been dissipated. 
At first Congress wondered if its work on the 
Social Security Bill had been in vain. Rumors 
circulated that all social welfare lay outside the 
orbit of congressional power. Press reports added 
to the misunderstanding. 

What the court held was that under the Com- 
merce clause in the Constitution Congress did 
not have the power to promote the social welfare 
of the railway worker. 

What Congress can do and is proposing to do 
under the provisions of the Social Security Bill 
is to levy excise taxes to promote the general 
welfare. This is the clause in the Constitution 
by which Administration leaders feel the Social 
Security Bill will be sustained if it is contested 
in the courts. 


For Greater Security 


Senate Committee Considers 
More Liberal Provisions 


THE Court’s decision, incidentally came at the 
time when Senate liberals had just about 
decided that the Social Security Bill as passed 
by the House was far from meeting the nation’s 
needs. 
In executive session the Senate Finance Com- 


—Stroupe, courtesy Red Cross 
GUARDS HEALTH OF ALASKAN 
PIONEERS 
Holding the infant daughter of two FERA 
pilgrims bound for the North, is Nurse de 
Foras of the American Red Cross who will 
spend a year among the rehabilitation settlers 
of the north country. 











mittee was being urged last week to consider 
more liberal provisions. Chief among these were 
proposals: 

To provide Federal subsidies to the contribu- 
tory old-age pension fund. As the bill now 
Stands, it is under fire from the liberals on the 
ground that it would make the 22,000,000 insur- 
able wage-earners carry almost the entire burden 
of the aged. Critics hold that taxation of the 
payrolls and pay envelopes up to a total of 6 
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OMNIBUS BANKING BILL—Measure pending 
in Congress. Popular descriptive adjective ap- 
plied because Title III provides for many sma! 
changes and corrections in emergency laws which 
were adopted in a hurry at time of banking 
crisis. Official name is Banking Act of 1935. 

* * * 

CURRENCY STABILIZATION—Fixing by law 
definite value of money in terms of metal (gold 
or silver). Present value of the dollar can be 
changed at any time within certain limits by 
proclamation of President. International stabi- 
lization would mean agreements between nations 
fixing value of respective currencies in relation to 
metal and therefore to one another. 

* * * 

DURABLE GOODS—Basic products which last 
more or less indefinitely such as, for example, 
steel, concrete, etc. Thereforé, industries which 
produce these goods are regarded as fundamen- 
tal. Former Vice-President Dawes observed re- 
cently that he expects full business prosperity 
will begin about June or July when there “should 
be the beginning of a great sustained demand 
for durable goods.” 

* * ca 

CHEMURGIC PRODUCTION — Application of 
chemistry to agriculture to produce an economy 
of plenty in place of AAA economy of scarcity to 
help the farmer. Plan discussed by leaders of 
agriculture, industry, and science at Dearborn, 
Mich. during week. 
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News of Governmental Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Food and 
Health— What the Relief Agencies Are Doing + + 








Motherless 


Crippled 


" —Photos by Theodor Jung, PWA and FERA 
Delinquent 








SOCIAL SECURITY BILL INTENDS TO AID THESE THREE TYPES 


Millions of children, physically and socially handicapped, form an ever-growing problem for Government. 


Almost seven and a half million 


children under 16 years of age are in families now on the relief rolls, and one-tenth of these children are in families of widowed, divorced or deserted 


mothers. 


quents. The Social Security Bill, now before the Senate, would provide $25,000,000 toward 


per cent would unduly burden the present gen- 
eration of workers. 

To permit the sale of Government annuities 
to persons not wage-earners. This group is not 
eligible for old-age insurance under the terms of 
the present bill. Liberals would limit such an- 
nuities to $100 a month. 

To step-up the Federal subsidy for direct old- 
age pensions by raising the Federal grant of $15 
a month to $20. 

To require old-age insurance beneficiaries to 
retire from wage-earning work at 65, making 
room for younger workers. 

To place the Social Security Board under the 
administration of the Labor Department instead 
of making it an independent agency. Sponsors 
of this move are of the opinion that the Labor 
Department, now in charge of employment ex- 
changes, labor statistics and other similar serv- 
ices, is the logical agency for administration of 
the program. 


States’ Duty in Relief 


All Expected to Provide Equi- 
table Share of Funds 


With the Social Security Bill but half-way to 

the statute books, more than 27 State 
legislatures have already adjourned. However, a 
number of those in large States are expected to 
continue well into the Summer. And in any 
case, Washington leaders are confident that the 
Governors of those States whose legislatures have 
adjourned will cooperate as soon as the bill be- 
comes law by calling special sessions this Fall 
to enact cooperating measures. 


RESPITE FOR ILLINOIS 

It remained for a “special fund” to bring to an 
end, temporarily at 'east, the threat of a desper- 
ate relief crisis in Illinois. 

For weeks the legislature had refused to com- 
ply with Administrator Hopkins’ demand that 
the State put up $3,000,000 a month before if 
could be eligible for Federal funds. 

Administrator Hopkins who had previously de- 
scribed the Illinois relief situation as “a pain in 
the neck” suddenly sent word to Chicago that a 
$1,200,000 “special fund” could be made available 
immediately for those on relief facing starvation. 

In Washington, however, high relief officials 
were quick to point out that this action by Mr. 
Hopkins did not constitute a retreat from his 
original stand that the State must either put up 
the required relief quota or else be thrown on its 
own resources to care for its needy. 


NATIONAL CONTROL COMING? 


Meanwhile with the relief control in several 
States already in the hands of the FERA, officiais 
asserted last week that as part of FERA’s re- 
employment drive, plans were in the offing for 
the Government to take complete control of 
State relief administrations by July 1. 

If this does come to pass it will be in effect a 
continuation of FERA’s work-relief programs 
which to date have put to work more than 2,- 
250,000 persons. 

These work-relief projects set up by Adminis- 
trator Hopkins through State administrators are 
directly in line with the FERA’s policy of taking 
unemployed persons from the dole and putting 
them on wage-earning jobs. 

If the FERA does take over complete control 
of the nation’s relief rolls these controversies 
which have taken place from time to time be- 
tween Administrator Hopkins and the various 
States will have done much to have caused the 
FERA to turn-about in its policy of “hands-off” 
where matters of State relief aré concerned. 


RELIEF OR STARVATION 

The clue to the whole problem may be found 
in Administrator Hopkins’ report to the Senate. 
In relating to the Senators the difficulties ex- 





perienced by the Federal relief agency in trying 
to force relief funds from the States, Adminis- 
trator Hopkins said: 

“It is not the function of the FERA to dictate 
within States to what standards of living they 
shall adhere. Nevertheless, when in the estima- 
tion of the administrator the State is making 
inadequate efforts to meet its responsibilities he 
may withdraw Federal funds. 

“This is a threat neither easy to make nor easy 
to carry out. There are States where the stop- 
page of Federal funds as a means of forcing of- 
ficials to do their duty would have no other re- 
sult than to reduce the people on the relief rolls 
to starvation.” 


WHAT STATES HAVE GIVEN 

The report to the Senate also revealed that 
during the first nine months of 1934, administra- 
tion costs of relief amounted to 10 cents on the 
dollar, leaving 90 cents for actual relief applica- 
tion. (Complete details of FERA’s costs of ad- 
ministering relief were set forth in an article in 
the April 15, 1935, issue of the United States 
News.) 

The Senate was further advised by Adminis- 
trator Hopkins that the States in 1934 contrib- 
uted $409,435,735—27.7 per cent of the $1,478,406,- 
447 made available for relief. In Mr. Hopkins’ 
opinion the amount contributed by the States 
would have been nearer $600,000,000 if all States 
had contributed in accordance with their ability. 


Radio in Education 


Broader Cultural Training 
By Broadcasting 


RELUDE to the Educational Conference ar- 
ranged by the Federal Communications 
Commission, to begin in Washington on May 15 
at which divergent views for combining educa- 
tion with radio will be presented for considera- 
tion, was revealed last week by Anning S. Prail, 
Chairman of the FCC, before the fifth annual 
assembly of the Council on Radio in Education. 
In its report to Congress after long hearings 
based on provisions of the Communications Act 
directing the Commission to study “the proposal 
that Congress by statute allocate fixed percent- 
ages of radio broadcasting facilities to particular 
types of non-profit radio programs,” etc. the 
Commission proposed this conference as an im- 
portant step in solving the problem. 
Chairman Prall believes that quite generally 
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WHO SHALL CARE FOR 

CRIPPLED CHILDREN? 
A strong difference of opinion is maintained 
by (left to right) John W. Studebaker, Com- 
missioner of Education, and Katherine Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, over 
what agencies should administer those sec- 
tions of the Social Security Bill which pro- 
vide aid for crippled children. (See column 5.) 
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Between three and five million children are physically handicapped, and more than 200,000 come before the courts each year as delin- 
the aid of these unfortunate dependents. 


throughout the country schools are trying to 
break away from over-emphasis of the tradi- 
tional three R’s. 

They are accepting more and more as legiti- 
mate responsibility, he states, “the so-called 
cardinal objectives concerned with health, worthy 
use of leisure time, vocational guidance, worthy 
home and community membership, increased em- 
phasis on the creative arts.” 

Mr. Prall, speaking for the FCC, gives assurance 
to educators that the Commission is ready to co- 
operate fully and to contribute as far as possibie 
to the final and complete development of a defi- 
nite, practical and workable plan for the exten- 
sion, expansion, and modernizing of education by 
means of broadcasting. 


Warfare on Crime 


Strategic Posts Manned By 
Federal “G-Men” 


MEANWHILE the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
in gation is setting up strategic outposts in its 
battle to end crime. 

Field offices in Cleveland, Atlanta, Phoenix, 
Arizona, Trenton, N. J., and one in the Dakotas 
will soon be manned with efficient “G-men,” who 
can handle a sub-machine gun with accuracy. 

Scattered throughout the nation are the field 
offices of the Bureau. The special agents may 
at one time have been intercollegiate champions 
in wrestling or boxing, they may have been air- 
plane pilots, or professors of economics, but un- 
der the tutelage of the Bureau, one of the most 
efficient crime hunting agencies in the world 
has been shaped. 

At present there are 620 special agents in the 
bureau. Five hundred have had legal training, 
the others have had accounting experience. 

The field offices to the visitor may seem to be 
simple business offices. But tucked away in ad- 
jacent rooms are arsenals filled with modern 
weapons. Garages nearby house super-powered 
automobiles. In an instant these field offices 
with their highly trained crime sleuths can take 
up the crime chase and, as their records prove, 
can “shoot it out” with the most desperate of 
gangsters. 


VOLUNTARY FINGERPRINTS 


While the Bureau’s fingerprint files contain 
millions of sets of criminal fingerprints, law- 
abiding citizens in many cities are voluntarily 
recording their fingerprints for the purpose of 
identification in case of amnesia, aphasia or kid- 
naping. 

Bankers, clergymen, shopkeepers and clerks by 
the thousands have had their prints become a 
part of the Federal file “for personal use” in 
Washington. 

Last week ‘the Bureau fingerprinted its 4,960,- 
746th American, the four-months-old son of a 
cinema actor. Since the Department of Justice 
suggested voluntary fingerprinting of citizens 
about six months ago, New York City, Rochester, 
Albany, Cincinnati and other cities have been 
building up files of their residents’ fingerprints. 


Subsistence Gardens 


HE nation’s back yards are doing their part to 
lighten the burdens of State ~elief adminis- 
trative officials. 

The results of a survey just completed by the 
FERA reveal that last year more than 36 per cen: 
of the fresh and canned fruit and vegetable re- 
quirements for those persons on relief were sup- 
plied from subsistence garden programs. 

The programs which have been ‘vorked out ir. 
a wide variety of details have one objective: To 
lighten the money burden of relief by assisting 
and encouraging relief clients to provide by their 
own efforts a considerable portion of their food 
requirements. 





The Child As Center 
Of Welfare Policies 


Far-Reaching Program Starts 
With President’s Blessing 


¢¢7T must not for a moment be forgotten that 

the core of any social plan must be the 
child. Every proposition we make must adhere 
to this core.” 

This statement by the President’s Committee 
on Economic Security, which constitutes the pre- 
amble to the most far-reaching child-welfare 
program ever considered in this country, was 
strengthened last week by President Roosevelt's 
greeting to the International Society for Crippled 
Children. 

To the delegates, the President said that merely 
to provide for the child in its younger years was 
to disregard youth’s problems when it reached 
maturity. ; 

“Let us carry our children past the childhood 
stage,” he said. 


WHO SHALL DO IT? 


In carrying out that program, however, two 
high officials revealed a difference of opinion. 

Commissioner of Education Studebaker is of 
the opinion that his office is the logical agency 
for the responsibility of disseminating informa- 
tion, giving consultative service, and co-ordina- 
ting the efforts to bring about a comprehensive 
program for the education of handicapped child- 
ren. 

Miss Katherine Lenroot, head of the Children's 
Bureau, believes that her office should be given 
co-ordinating control over both State and Fed- 
eral efforts to aid handicapped children. 

Although this difference of opinion will be 
ironed out before the social security bill becomes 
law, it did much last week to rivet the public’s 
attention on the young victims of the depression. 

Not until one realizes that nearly 17,400,000 
children under 16 years of age are in familics 
now receiving Federal relief can the distress and 
suffering in the child world be comprehended. 
These children represent 40 per cent of the total 
number of persons on relief. 

Just what does the Social Security Bill offer to 
children on relief, to tnose crippled and blind, to 
the young army of homeless and delinquent, to 
the fatherless? 


AID FOR MOTHERS 


It has been estimated that between 700,000 and 
800,000 children are in families of widowed, de- 
serted, or divorced mothers. According to Miss 
Lenroot, only about 109,000 families are receiv- 
ing mothers’ aid under provisions of State laws, 
in contrast with more than three times this num- 
ber of fatherless families receiving emergency 
aid. 

To meet this problem the Social Security Bill 
provides for an annual appropriation of $25,000,- 
000 in Federal grants-in-aid to States for carry- 
ing out State plans for aid to dependent children. 

Records show that each year more than 12,000 
mothers die from causes connected with child- 
birth. It is said that at least half of these deaths 
are preventable. America’s infant mortality rate 
now shows signs of rising after years of drop- 
ping. Thousands of rural families are denied 
medical and nursing care. 

To meet this problem the Social Security Bill 
provides for an appropriation of $4,000,000 for 
maternal and child-health work and $3,000,000 
for hospitalization and convalescent care of crip- 
pled children. 

At present there are between three and five 
million physically handicapped children in this 
country. Almost 500,000 of them are crippled, a 
large percentage being victims of infantile pa- 
ralysis. Now for the first time in the nation’s 
history an assault of major proportions is con- 
templated to wipe out sickness and reduce the 
annual death toll. 


CARE OF DELINQUENTS 


Every year more than 200,000 homeless and de- 
linquent children pass in review before the courts 
of the land. In many parts of the country these 
waifs are cared for in almshouses along with the 
aged, the degenerate, and the feeble-minded. 

A yearly appropriation of $1,500,000 is author- 
ized to enable the Children’s Bureau to cooperate 
with State public-welfare agencies in establish- 
ing services for the protection and care of these 
homeless and neglected children. 

DEREK Fox 
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Q.—How many people are killed every year in 
this country in accidents? 

A.—For the last decaae an average of 94,000 
lives have been lost each year, according to 
Richard Thrush of the American Red Cross. 

* * * 

Q. In what State are teachers paid the highest 
salaries? 

A. Office of Education says pay of school teach- 
ers averages higher in New York than in any 
other State. Lowest average is in Arkansas. 

OX x ~ 

Q. Has Federal bank insurance on deposits up 
to $5,000 been extended or made permanent? 

A. The banking bill now before Congress car- 
ries provision for continuance of Federal bank 
insurance on deposits up to $5,000. If this bill is 
not passed, however, the legislation now in effect 
provides that after July 1, 1935, full protection is 
to be afforded on deposits up to $10,000, 75 per 
cent protection on deposits from $10,000 to $50,- 
000, and 50 per cent protection for deposits of 
more than $50,000. 
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‘SUPPLANTING THE DOLE 


By HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- How the Government Plans to End Its 
Direct Relief Under the New 
Work Program 


tor and Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator. 


RE WE going to keep temporiz- 

ing with the needs of millions 

of America’s workers who haven't a 
job and are broke? 

Are we going to exclude from our 

national income, against their will, 


millions of our fellow citizens who | 


are denied the inherent right to 
earn the decent things of life? 

Are we going to put a fence 
around the needy unemployed and 
tell them they are no part of this 
country and toss them a basket of 
groceries once a month? 

I don’t believe the people of this 


country will tolerate that sort of 
thing. I believe their minds are 
pretty clear on what they want 
done. 


We have in this country a group 
whose thinking about national well- 
being begins and ends where their 
pocketbooks are. They are no more 
aware of the needs, the hopes, and 
the aspiration of this nationful of 
fellow beings than the average man 
is of the microbes in the air. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


They are few; but thev are noisy. 
They have all the known machines 
for making noise. They sit in pom- 
pous conclave now and then, and 
bring forth such ideas as giving the 
needy unemployed a ham sandwich 
and letting it go at that. 

They say all this in ponderous 
phrases, but it boils down to this: 

“Do as little as you can for the 
unemployed. Cut the costs, dont 
make us pay.” 

I believe the days of letting people 
live in misery, of being rock-bottom 
destitute, of children being hungry, 


| 


of moralizing about rugged individ- 
ualism in the light of modern facts 
—I believe those Gays are over in 
America. 

The Works Reliei program is a 
united attack on the direct problem 
of modern civilization, and it calls 
for the completest cooperation be- 
tween industry and government— 
local, State, and Federal. Now, lets 
take a look at the schedule of ac- 
tion the President has laid out. 

Three and a half million will be 
taken directly off the relief rolls 
and put to work on works projects. 
Four billion dollars will be spent on 
the projects, most of it for wages, 
the rest for materials and equip- 
ment. 


RECORD OF EVERY PERSON 


This figure of three and a half 
million is not an arbitraty figure 
pulled out of the air. The names 
and addresses of these people are 
on the records of the relief offices 
of the towns, cities, and counties all 
over the country. 

It is based on careful fact-gather- 
ing and study. 

We know how many people are on 
relief, who they are, what kind of 
work they can do as wel! as how 
many can’t do any kind of work. 

We know that 80 per cent of the 
families on relief have at least one 
member who is able to earr a living 
for that family. 

We know that 13 per cent of all 
these workers on relief in the cities 


used to be employed in the building 
and construction industries. Twenty 
per cent of them used to be em- 
ployed in personal and domestic 
service, and so on. 

All this information is in our 
hands. We know, not only what in- 
dustry or business they used to be 
in, but the kind of a job they had, 
whether they kept books or oper- 
ated machines or cleaned up the 
place at night. 


EARNINGS FOR EVERY FAMILY 


When we talk about taking three 
and a half million people off the re- 
lief rolls, we are talking about the 
peak of this program. The number 
of people on relief has varied from 
month to month and season to sea- 
son, 

But it averages out so that when 
we have three and a half million 
people at work under the new pro- 
gram the Federal Government will, 
in fact, be out of the relief business; 
because virtually every family with 
an employable person will be sup- 
ported by their earnings. 

What about the other 20 per cent 
of the families, those who have no 
employable member? ‘The various 
Methods under the program of so- 
cial security that is rapidly taking 
shape will care for them. 

The States and communities are 
now putting up a great deal of pub- 
lic money to cover these needs, and 
as the Federal Works Relief Pro- 
gram takes the workers off the relief 


rolls, it will, at the same time shift 
its spending to work and away from 
relief for the unemployable. 

And I want to evaporate several 
ghosts. None of these works relief 
jobs will displace any workers who 
are now employed in business and 
industry. They will be doing things 
that otherwise would not be done. 


STIMULUS IN ALL DIRECTIONS 
This program is for the direct 
benefit of those who have lost their 
jobs and their personal resources. 
But everybody else will feel the 


| stimulus. 
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History of 


a Friend 


When bearded trappers 
In coonskin caps 
Were still to be seen 
In old New York 


Old Overholt 


Straight rye whiskey 
..« Yes, even then... 


Had long been known 


To gentlefolk 


As the choicest of ryes 





For 125 years 


Old Overholt has been demanded 
And demanded by name 
By all who know 


How extra rich 


And extra mellow 





This great rye is 


You'll find it back 


Bottled in bond 





Order a pony 
And smack your lips! 


At good bars now 
And a taste will explain 
Its happy history 


Under U. S. Government supervision 


& 











| feng. U. 9. Pas. Of, 


A Qrevktrt Co be 
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BOTTLED | 


UNDER U. S. GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 






© 1935. A. Overholt & Co., Inc., Broad Ford, Pa. 
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The money that goes out in this 
program will be active and alive— 
money to spend in the hands of 
those whose needs call for immedi- 


ate spending. It will go directly into | 
the hands of those who work on | 


the projects and into the industries 
that provide materials and equip- 
ment. 

As these two channels branch and 
rebranch, the money will go from 
hand to hand, increasing buying and 
increasing employment in many 
fields of business, industry, and 
commerce, It will have direct effect, 
not only on the needy unemployed, 
but on workers, foremen, and owners 
of the industries that provide the 
goods they use. 

With the Works Relief Program 
ahead of us, we can very logically 
take sieck now of our national con- 
ditions. Some months hence, we 
shall want to look back on these 
times and make a comparison. 

We know that nationally there is 
substantial and measurable recov- 
ery. We have left the dead level 
behind. Business is improving and 
making profits. Farmers’ incomes 
are higher. 

More people are at work and fewer 
on relief. For two months we have 
seen decline in the relief rolls. If 
we want to sum up the national 
trend in one word, that word is— 
improvement. 


(The foregoing are excerpts 
from a radio address May 9 over 
an N. B, G network, under au- 
spices of the Washington Star.) 
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NEW FORD V-8 CONVERTIBLE SEDAN 


Tue Ford gives still greater value to motorists 
by introducing the Convertible Sedan—a dis- 
tinctive body type usually available only in 
expensive automobiles. The Ford brings it to 
you at a low price, together with many other 
exclusive features of fine-car performance, safety, 
comfort, beauty and convenience. Each new fea- 
ture of the Ford V-8 makes it more than ever 


“The Universal Car.” 


The New Ford V-8 ConvertiB_e SEDAN 


combines the advantages of an open and a closed 
car. The attractive tan top folds flat and is 
covered by a neatly fitting boot. Windows are 
Safety Glass and are carried in chrome-plated 
frames, which can be lowered out of sight inside 
the doors. The door pillars are removable. The 
seats are upholstered in a choice of genuine 
leather or Bedford Cord. The back of the rear 
seat pulls forward, giving easy access to large 
luggage space. Wide front seat is adjustable. 





TWO OTHER NEW FORD YV-8 BODY TYPES FOR 1935 ARE THE TUDOR AND FORDOR TOURING SEDANS 


SEE THE NEAREST FORD DEALER FOR FURTHER FACTS ABOUT THE NEW CONVERTIBLE SEDAN 
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Dr. Herbert Feis 


Adviser on Economic Matters to 
Department of State 


\ young college professor in 1930-31 was mak- 
ing a special study for the Council on For- 
eign Relations on the efforts of British bond- 
holders to collect defauited debts. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of State, became interested, 
and decided that the professor would be a valu- 
able addition to the staff of the Department. 





And so it came about that Herbert Feis was 
appointed Economic Adviser of the Department 
f State 

Dr. Feis is a native New Yorker. Like many 
thers who have come into this and other Ad- 
inistrations, he was graduatéd from Harvard— 
an A. B. in 1916, and a Ph. D. in 1921. (In the 
war years, he interrupted his academic career 
to serve with the Navy.) He went into Harvard 
classrooms as instructor in economics in 1921, 
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Harris & Ewing 
Task is to advise Government of status of 
commercial relations with other nations, 
technical and economic. 





then to the University of Kansas as Associate 
Professor of Economics, and to the University 
of Cincinnati as head of its economics depart- 
ment. 

Among his duties, with launching of the New 
Deal,. was service as Chief Technical Adviser 
to the American delegation to the London Eco- 
nomic Conference in 1933. 

The chief job of the Economic Adviser is to 
“furnish the Secretary of State and President 
with authoritative and technical information” 
about commercial relations with other coun- 
tries—about economic aspects, in their broadest 


ise, of international questions. 








Robert ‘M. Catharine 


Directs Mortgage Insurance 
of FHA Home Loans 


\ brand new type of Government service is be- 
ing laid before the home-owners of the country 
by the Federal Housing Administration. 

It is a comprehensive system of mutual mort- 
gage insurance and its Director is Robert M 
Catharine of New York, whose entire business 
experience has been in mortgage and banking 
operations. Born in Jersey City, N. J., in 1888, 
he was trained in New York. For 17 yeat’, 
from 1905 to 1922, he was cornected with the 
Title Guaranty & Trust Company of New York. 
Then he became vice president of the Bank of 
Manhattan Company of New York with super- 
vision of 16 branches in upper New York. 

Immediately before coming to Washington, 
Mr. Catharine was president of the National 
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Underwood & Underwood 
Supervises Government guarantees to agencies 
making home loans under 
the FHA plan. 





Bronx Bank of New York. He came to Wash- 
ington last Summer as a Special Assistant to the 
Administrator of FHA. 

In his new office, Mr. Catharine is responsible 
for the ccess of the mutual mortgage system. 
That program is just getting into its stride with 
several thousand financial agencies already ap- 
proved as handlers of insured mortgages. 

Under Mr. Catnarine’s direction, FHA insures 






i] estate improved with dwell- 
ngs having not over four families. The mort- 


t exceed $16,000, or 80 per cent of 
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A Gentleman From Texas Who Never Gives Up 


WHILE a hundred thousand telegrams flut- 
tered down on Senate desks last week like a 
yellow drift of Autumn leaves, burying the Vin- 
son and Harrison bonus bills, a quiet-spoken, 
vigilant Texan from the other branch of Con- 
gress sat in a rear seat of the Senate chamber 
keeping close tab on all that was said and done. 
Beyond that windfall of telegrams, mainly 
blown from the far-flung radio reaches of the 
voice of Father Coughlin, Representative Wright 
Patman smilingly was seeing visions of the ver- 
durous sprouting of two billion fresh and crinkly 
greenbacks in his well-tended bonus patch. 

For Mr. Patman more than anyone else Senate 
adoption of the bonus plan bearing his name 
was a personal victory. Doggedly, persistently, 
tenaciously had he fought for it through four 
Congresses against discouraging obstacles. 

Final legislative triumph was chiefly due, say 
colleagues and friends, to his most notable qual- 
ity as,an effective figure on Capitol Hill—a sin- 
gle-minded, undeterrable concentration of pur- 
pose. Seizing a project with bull-dog grip, Wright 
Patman never lets go. 


HAS A SMILE AND A PUNCH 

The gentleman from the First Texas District 
is in his early forties. He's tall, well set up. 
Through his spectacles his eyes twinkle as he 
talks—and strike fire when he discusses his 
favorite subject, “adjusted compensation.” He 
won't call ita “bonus.” What the Government 
owes its veterans is a solemn obligation, not a 
gift, he says. 

He speaks in a soft voice, with a Southern 
drawl. His are the quiet manners and courtesy 
of the traditional Dixie gentleman. But he is 
persistent, insistent, ready to argue any time. 
In debate he swings quickly in retort. He speaks, 
however, with a suavity that’s balm to bruises in 
the argumentative rough-and-tumble. 

His tenacity and fighting spirit have been de- 
veloped by years of rugged character-forming 
experience. Born in a tenant farmer’s family in 
Cass County, Texas, he had to fight his way to 
success. He rode horseback six miles to high 
school every day, and worked out his tuition b: 
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building fires in the morning and sweeping the 
floors of the school building in the evening. He 
saved his earnings and put himself through law 
school. 


TWO YEARS IN THE ARMY 


He’s been a fighter and reformist ever since. 
His official crusading started when he livened his 
early days as a young district attorney by clean- 
ing out a district of ill repute in his home town, 
Texarkana. 

Four years in the Texas Legislature gave him 
his preliminary seasoning in the political arena. 
Two years in the army formed the bonds of com- 
radeship with World War “buddies,” to whose 
political battles he has since devoted his best 
energies. 

Mr. Patman made his first campaign for Con- 
gress seven years ago on a State’s rights plat- 
form. Landing on Capital Hill, he struck out with 
bold speeches against Federal centralization of 
power, against trusts and monopolies, against 
accumulations of wealth and “international 
bankers.” Secretary Andrew Mellon was a fa- 
vorite target. Mr. Patman demanded his impeach- 
ment. 


FOR BONUS—FIRST AND LAST 

But the central and dominating theme of his 
Congressional career has been the bonus. His 
first bill on that subject dropped into the legisla- 
tive hopper in May, 1929. At each succeeding 
session, bright and early, he has introduced a 
similar bill, getting it in so soon that it has oc- 
cupied first position—as‘HR 1—on House records 
and calendar in the last three sessions. 

In 1931 his bill to allow veterans to borrow 50 
per cent on their adjusted service certificates 
was enacted. A large majority of the former 
service men have taken advantage of its pro- 
visions. 

In 1932 and 1934 the House passed his bonus 
bill by large majorities. Both times, though, it 
got stalled in Senate or White House. 


NEVER CHECKED BY DEFEAT 


After each defeat Representative Patman ral- 
lied resiliently with increased enthusiasm and 


determination. At the begining of this session 
obstacles seemed greater than ever. The House 
Ways and Means Committee, favoring the Vin- 
son bill, which also had backing of the Ameri- 
can Legion executive committee, reported the 
Patman bill adversely. 

Undismayed, Representative Patman wangled 
his bill out and won in the fight to have the 
House adopt it as a substitute for the Vinson 
measure. New precedents, that made parliamen- 
tary history, were established in this procedure 

Last week substantially the same process was 
repeated in the Senate, where the Patman bill 
Was maneuvered into favored position replacing 
the Harrison bill, that had committee approval. 


STRUGGLE IN SENATE 


When the battle shifted from the South to the 
North wing of the Capitol, the bonus gen- 
eralissimo from the Lone Star State marched 
over and commandeered a rear desk in the Sen- 
ate as his “field headquarters.” No lobbyist was 
ever more vigilant than he. He didn’t take time 
out even for luncheon but stuck continually to 
his strategic observation post. 
and wheedled Senators. He watched and checked 
every roll-call. 

Came the inundating flood of telegrams, then 
the victorious final vote, and Representative Pat- 
man rushed out to phone his wife, “We’ve won!” 

In the home cheering-section besides Mrs. Pat- 
man, four stalwart sons, pals of their dad, were 
as tickled as any veteran at the news. 

The bill that ran the gauntlet of both branches 
of Congress is exactly like the one that passed 
the House on March 12, 1934, but was defeated 
in the Senate. It provides for full cash payment 
of adjusted service certificates in legal tender 
notes, or “greenbacks.” 

Modest in victory, Representative Patman at- 
tributes legislative success of his bill to aid the 
House steering committee gave in getting it out 
to a vote. But colleagues and friends say the 
issue never would have turned out as it did last 
Tuesday but for the resourcefulness, persever- 
ance and indomitable fighting spirit of the mem- 
ber from the First Texas District. 


He button-holed’ 
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Richard Southgate 


Chief of Division of Protocol in 
the State Department 


THEN a sovereign nation sends its official 

envoy to Washington someone must intro- 
duce him officially to the President. The task 
falls to the lot of the Chief of the Division of 
Protocol and Conferences of the State Depart- 
ment. 

This is only one of the matters regarding of- 
ficial etiquette, courtesy and national and inter- 
national ceremonials, of which this State Depart- 
ment official and his staff are the supreme 
arbiters 

The new Chief of the Division is Richard 
Southgate upon whom was conferred the rank 
of Minister as he assumed his new duties after 
serving as Assistant Chief since 1933. 

Minister Southgate was born in Worcester, 
Mass. He received his early education at the 
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Wide World Photo 
Nations must observe certain rules of etiquette 
in their contacts and here is our arbiter 
in such matters. 





Milton Academy, whence he went to Harvard to 
receive an A. B., continuing on at the Law 
School for a year. Later he served various dip- 
lomatic posts at Rome, Washington, Guatemala, 
and Constantinople. 

In addition, Mr. Southgate was detailed to the 
Conference on Limitation of Armament at 
Washington in 1921; was made Administrative 
Secretary to the Commission of Inquiry and Con- 
ciliation in the Paraguay-Bolivian dispute in 
1929-30; and Secretary to the London Naval 
Conference in 1930. 


Dr. Raphael G. Zon 


Has Charge of Planting 100,000 
Square Miles of Trees 


Work has begun on the stupendous ‘project 

of planting a forest a hundred miles wide 
across the plains from Texas to the Dakotas. 
One million dollars has been allotted for the work 
from emergency relief funds as an initial appro- 
priation. 

This Great Plains Shelter Belt is an experi- 
ment designed, according to the Forest Service, 
to alter adverse farming conditions that periodic- 
ally affect many States by checking eroding winds 
and conserving moisture. 

The work is under the technical direction of 
one of the pioneer foresters of the United States, 
Dr. Raphael G. Zon. Russian-born and natural- 
ized, for 35 years Dr. Zon has been in the Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture. He began as 
a student assistant at $300 a year, under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, “Tama Jim” Wilson. Twenty- 





Has technical charge of probably greatest 
forest ever planted, a shelter belt 
1,000 miles long. 





seven years later Dr. Zon became Regional Di- 
rector of the Forest Experiment Stations for the 
Lake States, headquarters at St. Paul. That is 
his office now. 

Dr. Zon was born in 1874. When he had served 
in the Department 30 years, the Secretary of 
Agriculture congratulated him on his achieve- 
ments. The Department said of him that no 
other individual had compiled so many valuable 
papers on the science of forestry. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE DOIN 


—_——— + 
WASHINGTON issues tokens 


with which retail 


sales tax. 


to pay 
7 * ” 


Two states may “crack down” 
on chain store operations. 


+ ~ « 


Provision of pensions for aged. 
* * 


Balm suits barred in two more 
states. 
” os . 
Further legalizing of 
traffic. 


liquor 
x kK « 


,OCIAL SECURITY legislation oc- 

cupies the attention of a num- 
ber of states. State legislatures are 
attempting to frame old-age pen- 
sion laws which will tie in with the 
proposed federal act and permit 
participation in federal pension 
funds. 

The Texas legislature has framed 
a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment which would provide for an 
old-age pension system: the issue 
will be voted upon on Aug. 24. Pen- 
sions of not more than $15 monthly 
would be paid to persons over 65 
years. 

A non-partisan measure has been 
drafted for consideration of 
New Hampshire legislature. A min- 
imum pension of $30 monthly 
would be provided from a state 
fund. 


Levy of a special temporary tax 


to provide seven millions to pay old 
age pensions for the second half of 
the present year has been proposed 


by Governor Martin L. Davey in a | 
legislature. | 


message to the Ohio 
Governor Davey sees no possibility 
of meeting payments from current 
revenus. 

Governor Archie C. O’Brien has 
proposed legislation 


Nebraska to make rules and regu- 


lations to conform with federal re- | 


quirements for old age pensions. 
The legality of the old-age pension 
system of Minnesota is due for a 
test in the state courts; the draft 


of the bill, as signed by Governor | 


Floyd B. Olsen, contained a ‘provi- 
sion that had been eliminated from 
the measure as finally enacted. 


x~** 
ARE STATE COINS MONEY? 
F THE TWO-MILL aluminum coin 
issued by the State of Washing- 
ton is money, has the State invaded 
the prerogative of the national gov- 
ernment, granted by the Federal 
Constitution, to issue United States 
currency? 
If the State coin is no more than a 










SUNSHINE AND SEA 
Spacious Sun Decks— 
Large sunny rooms—old 
time hospitality—welightful 
Comfort —~ Health Baths— 
Dancing —G olf— .ar famed 
Restaurants—American 
and European Pla n— 
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ATLANTIC CITY. N. J. 
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You'll now find Spring at its delightful 
best here at The Dennis, with sun, sea 
and air conspiring to bring you health and 
happiness’ In the hotel concerts and spe- 
cial entertainments are planned for your 
pleasure, augmented by gala events on 
the City’s calendar: 


Fourth Annnal Horse Show May 15-18 
Relay Carnival Mi 


Flower and Garden Show "| May 31-June 1 


Write today for new, illustrated folder 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Walter J Buzby. Inc. 
On the Boardwalk 
3 sqs. from Union Term. & Auditorium 
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Offers you a distin- 


guished address on 






aristocratic Park 






Avenue, convenient 






to the business and 


social centers, and 






unusually large lux- 





urious rooms from 


$5 single, $7 double 











and $10 for suites. 
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IS IT MONEY? 














: —Wide Worlu 
Just a token from the Treasury of 
the State of Washington. The small 
“coins” are used as a means of pay- 

ing the State sales tar. 








token, is it legal tender for payment 
of taxes when the State constitution 
requires that taxes shall be paid in 
money? 

These are questions raised in the 
State of Washington. 

Need for coins of a fractional 
value of a cent has arisen in States 
where a retail sales tax is levied. 
Merchants are hampered in collect- 
ing the tax from customers. 

To meet the situation, Washington 
put into circulation one million 
coins of a face value of one-fifth of 
a cent, and plans to double the is- 
sue. Other States entertain the 
notion of resorting to the same ex- 
pedient. 

Washington State courts have up- 
held the contention that taxes must 
be paid in money. However, mer- 
chants would be convenienced by 
the small coins. 

A bank has refused to handle the 
tax-tokens; others are expected to 
follow. Injunction suits are likely 
to make collections difficult. 

Many precedents are cited in jus- 
tification of the coinage. In Civil 
War days, it is recalled, business 
houses, because of a scarcity of Fed- 
eral small change, issued tokens 
with which they made change and 


which they accepted in payment. 
Tokens have served as counter 
checks to represent a cash value. 


They have been issued by traction 

companies for use in payment of 

fares. Then there are numerous in- 

stances of issues of script by mu- 

nicipalities during the depression. 
x ** 


| REPRESSING CHAIN STORES 


| 


| 


| condition changed, 


LORIDA contemplates forbidding 


chain stores to operate within 


the state. Heavy taxation of chain 
stores is proposed in legislation 
pending in California. 

Chain stores are declared to be 
“evils” and the cause of depression 
in the Florida “recovery act.” The 
measure has passed the senate and 
has been favorably reported to the 
lower house. 

An overwhelming vote of the Cal- 
ifornia assembly sent to the sen- 
ate the bill taxing chain stores. A 


Sliding tax scale is proposed, by 
which the first store would be 
taxed $2, the second $4, the third 


$8, and so on until the tenth store 
would be taxed $500. A revenue of 


three millions annually is esti- 
mated. 
x«re 
ANTI-HEART BALM LAWS 
BACHELOR Governor, Henry 


Horner, of Hlinois, permitted an 
act outlawing suits for ‘heart balm” 
to become law without ris signature, 
aespite a conviction that the act 
will not stand a constitutional test. 
The Bachelors’ Club of the Nebraska 
legislature rallied to the support of 
a similar measure, and sent it on its 
way to the senaic. 

The Illinois act bans not only suits 
for alienation of affections but also 
civil suits resulting irom breach of 
contract to marry. lt further pro- 
vides that the name of any second 
person as corespondent or partici- 
pant in marital misconduct may not 
pe set forth in the pleading without 
the consent of the court 

Bachelors in the Nebraska legisla- 
islature held a conference and de- 
cided t> support the measure spon- 
sored by a woman, Representative 
Marjorie J. Stark. 
balm may be filed after the expira- 
tion of 60 days from passage of the 
bill. 

The Florida legislature has com- 
pleted action on the bill which 
would permit residents of 90 days to 
bring suits for divorce in the state. 
The measure is now before Governor 
Dave Sholtz. 

x*x*«re 
CONTROL OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC 

LTHOUGH Texas is to vote, Au- 

gust 24, on a proposal to repea! 
prohibition, not until the general 
elections in November, 1936. will the 
voters determine whether the sale 
of liquor shall be a stave monopoly. 
The proposed constitutionai amend- 
ment for repeal of prohibition pro- 
vides for local option. 

Unaer this plan of submission, as 
adopted by the state legislature, the 
voters will first have oppor‘unity to 
they want the present 
regardless of 


ha jtuted 


No suit for heart | 





Should they vote to retain prohibi- 
tion, they will have opportunity 
next year to say whether a state 
monopoly is preferable to the pres- 
ent situation; if they should vote in 
August to repeal prohibition, then 
in 1936 they may make a chcice be- 
tween state monopoly and regulated 
local option. 

A midnight curfew has been 
clamped on the sale of beer and 
liquor throughout Michigan. Ven- 
dors of alcoholic beverages have 
been much confused by the edict 
and appeal has been made to the 
state legislature; some modification 
of the order is looked for. 

Some sort of measure to legalize 
the liquor traffic is likely to be en- 
acted by the Nebraska legislature. 
What form state control will take 
is not known; a joint legislative 
committee is understood to have re- 
vised pending measures, and is 
about ready to report. 

Products of 40 distilleries and 
wineries will be on scale in state 
liquor stores to be opened in Utah 
late this month. The initial stock 
is to consist of 7,000 e2ses of liquor, 
valued at $100,000 cost. 

The Idaho liquor law has been at- 
tacked in the courts. 
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stated are that it is inoperative be- 
cause of referendum petitions in 
circulation and that it is unconsti- 
tutionai. 

The state liquor law of Nevada 
went into effect May 1. A check-up 
is to be made on retail establish- 
ments to see that dealers have se- 
curea the required state revenue 
stamps. 

In Alabama, which stayed dry in 
a State referendum Feb. 26, legis- 
lators favoring local option have 
held a conference to decide upon 
the form of proposed legislation. 
Control of the liquor traffic is 
under consideration by the Florida 
legislature. In the face ef a dry 
senate in North Carolina, the lower 
house of the legislatur2 is consider- 
ing legalization of the liquor traffic; 
one measure generally favored 
would permit individual purchase of 
one quart of liquor every 15 days 
from state stores. Governor Wilbur 
L. Cross has called upon the state 
legislature of Connecticut to report 
“on any proposed liquor legislation.” 

x * * 
ARE LAWMAKERS DUMB? 
RE LAWMAKERS DUMB? 
if education counts, it is to be 
noted that 34 of every hundred State 


| 


We, 


legislators are college graduates 
coinpared with 5 in every 100 plain 
citizens—a ratio of nearly 7 to 1. 

This data is presented up by 
Henry W. Toll, executive director of 
the American Legislators’ Associa- 
tion. 

“I. Q.” tests for legislators have 
been more than once suggested by 
critics who forecast a deficiency 
showing. It seems safe to assume 
that the thinking machinery of 
these public servants is at least com- 
parable to that of the voters who 
selected them. 

Of the 7,500 legislators in all the 
48 States, lawyers and farmers in 
equal parts make up 48 per cent of 
the personnel. Other professions 
add 5 per cent. The balance of 47 
per cent are classified as “business 
men, retired and miscellaneous.” 

x*rek 


PROTECTION FOR BLACK BASS 


BLACK BASS are reserved for the 


skill of the angler in most of 
the waters of the United States 
which they inhabit. Florida is the 
37th State to outlaw sale of black 
bass at any time nme matter where 
taken. 
By this device of keeping these 
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game fish off the market, they cease 
to be an article of commerce. 
market fishermen are unable to dis- 
pose of catches, the streams are not 
depopulated by net-fishing. 

The American Game Association 
and the Izaac Walton League of 
America sponsored the plan many 
years ago with general response 
from State legislatures. In 1931, the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries 
established a black bass division: 
since then 11 States have legislated 
against the public sale of black bass. 

x* 


DIGGING FOR SILVER AND GOLD 


THE PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMIS- 

SION of Colorado has been noti- 
fied of the first car shortage in 17 
years to be reported by a State rail- 
road. The Midland Terminal, which 
hasn’t a sufficient number of freight 
cars to handle its traffic, hauls ores 
from silver mines in Teller County 
to Colorado Springs. 

The shortage is directly due to the 
mining boom. Many abandoned sil- 
ver mines have been reopened and 
about 200 more such properties will 
be in operation within a month. The 
State mining commissioner. 

In California, reports of a gold 


Strike in the area behind the Mo- 


As | jave Desert are drawing fortune 


seekers to the Middle Buttes mining 
country. The story of a rich gold- 
bearing ore find filtered into Los 


| Angeles when a jubilant miner told 


| to pay taxes. 


friends of his rich asSay report; 

another group of prospectors is 

credited with having shipped 11 car- 

loads of rich ore from this region. 
x * * 

ESCAPE FOR TAX DEBTOR 

+OR THE FIRST TIME in over a 

century, a Pennsylvania jail 
does not yawn for the tax delin- 
quent. Nor can the chattels of a 
tenant be sold to satisfy the tax debt 
of his landlord. No longer may 
the tax collector, cheated of his fees 
rely upon these methods of squéez- 
ing the tax dodger. 

Pennsylvania enacted a law 100 
years ago which permitted the jail- 
ing of a property holder for failure 
Zealous tax collec- 
tors, who received a percentage of 
collections, resorted to that law in 
recent years to press for payment 
in a number of cases. 

These laws have been revoked by 
the State legislature. 


Mayo Dupiey. 











ON GEORGE WASHINGTON’S RAILROAD 


Thus, into terms of your comfort, is translated 


the wise 
“Smooth the road and make easy the way.” 

The finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the 
world, operating over a superiativcly smooth 


roadbed, realizes the one hundred and fifty year 


of George 


counsel 


old dream. 


Next 


time 


you travel, ride on 


Washington— 


The George 


Washington—the most wonderful train in the 


world. 


It is named after the founder who gave 


to Chesapeake and Ohio its guiding principle... 


“Better Transportation between East and West” 
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What Editors Think 
Of Pension ion Ruling 


END TO COMPULSORY SYSTEMS 
SEEN BY LARGE MAJORITY 
OF COMMENTATORS 











The adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court on the railroad retirement law is 
accepted by 81 per cent of commenting 
papers as a definite end to Federal legis- 
lation for compulsory pensions while 19 
per cent of those commenting believe 
such projects may yet be achieved, per- 
haps through an amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


[Uc# of the comment in the newspapers on 
a the decision upsetting the railroad retire- 
ment act emphasizes that the law was intended 
to apply to many not engaged in interstate 
commerce. Some other provisions of the law 
were viewed by editorial writers as arbitrary. 
Others recalled that the President himself said 
the act was “crudely drawn.” 


QUESTION FULLY SETTLED 

Final settlement of the question is doubted -y 
some newspapers which find, in the 5-to-4 
decision an almost even division of the court. 

“Significance of the decision,” says the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “as to coming 
decisions on matters of New Deal legislation, like 
NIRA, which rests in part on the Federal power 
in the field of interstate commerce, is a matter 
of inference.” 

The Evening Bulletin adds: “In its substance, 
and in its circumstances, in the alignment of 
Justice Roberts with the ultra-conservatives of 
the court, against Chief Justice Hughes and the 
three liberals, and in the emphatic tone, which 
marks both majority and minority opinions, it is 
one of the most challenging of a most notable 
series of interpretations.” 


MORE THAN INTENT NEEDED 

“Thus once again,” remarks the New York Sun 
(Ind.), “has the highest tribunal served notice 
upon the President and Congress tiat amiable 
intentions alone cannot make up for deficiencies 
in constitutional authority.” 

The Roanoke (Va.) World-News (Dem.) be- 
lieves that the ruling may “affect the whole se- 
curity program.” 

“The most effective blow private industry can 
give to arbitrary social legislation,” thinks the 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Ind.), “is to 
broaden its own private pension systems so as 
to remove the wage earners’ terror of old age. 
If private industry cannot work this out in col- 
laboration with the workingman, then Govern- 





Editorial Majority 
Against Bonus Bill 
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Newspaper comment on the Patman 
bonus bill is marked chiefly by the expec- 
tation that it will be vetoed. 

On the merits of the bill 74 per cent 
of commenting papers are opposed to 
payment at this time while 26 per cent 
put the bill in the same class as the Work- 
Relief bill—an emergency measure. 

NE of the advocates of cash payment is the 

Philadelphia Record (Dem.), which makes 

the argument: 

“The nation needs the infusion of that $2,000,- 
000,000 of new credit the Patman bill would pro- 
vide. On this issue, The Record agrees with 
Father Coughlin.” 

Favoring the bonus, the Portland (Me.) Press 
Herald (Rep.) puts the proposed bonus-spending 
in the same c!ass with the Work-Relief Bill, and 
asks: 

“Why shouldn't the Government be willing to 
take some of the five billions voted and give it 
to the veterans to discharge an obligation which 
must be met in 1945 at the latest?” 

Satirically, the Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) 
remarks that “Secretary Morgenthau appears to 
be very uneasy about the passage of the bonus 
bill, but is not worried, apparently, about the 
spending of other billions.” 


WARNING OF TAXATION 

With a general condemnaiion of spending, the 
Kalamazoo Gazette (Ind.) makes the argu- 
ment: 

“Secretary Morgenthau’s warning that the en- 
actment of any measure providing for the cash 
Payment of veterans’ adjusted compensation 
certificates will necessitate additional taxes is 
probably intended to dim the enthusiasm of 
those advocating the Patman bill, the Vinson 
bill, and even the so-called compromise bonus 
plan offered by Senator Harrison. 

“The warning may be well founded, yet it is 
difficult to see why it should be any more appli- 
cable to the matter of bonus payment than to 
any other proposals for large Federal outlays 
at this time.” 


FEARS MORE TO FOLLOW 

Discussing the idea put forward that future 
payments of pensions should be forbidden, the 
Helena (Mont.) Record-Herald (Ind.) declares 
that “of course, such a stand is only for the 
record.” 

“After the bonus, the deluge,” says the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) News (Dem.), with predictions of a 
“pension spree,” while the Detroit News (Ind.) 
warns that “the consequences for the public, 
particularly for the workers, are disastrous.” and 
the Newport News (Va.) Daily Press (Ind.) de- 


“this is no time to pay the bonus.” 
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Cartoonist Sykes for Public Ledger Syndicate. 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” 





ment will be bound to yield to the demand of 
the popular majority.” 


EFFECT ON OTHER DECISIONS 

The Indianapolis Star (Rep.) agrees that “the 
ruling arouses much doubt as to what may be 
expected in decisions touching on the NRA and 
some other features of the New Deal program,” 
while the Savannah Morning News (Dem.) feels 
that “the court so riddled the law that it appears 
enactment of a new law would be practically im- 
possible.” The Lancaster (Pa.) New Era (Ind.) 
suggests that “social legislation will depend on 
the States.” 

“On the question of legality,” in the judgment 
of the New York Times (Dem.), “the court re- 
vealed a difference of opinion. A minority of 
four * * * held that Congress has power to treat 
the transportation system of the country as a 
unit “for the purpose of regulation in the public 
interest,” so long as particular railroad proper- 
ties are not subject to confiscation. But Justice 
Roberts held, in an opinion concurred in by a 
majority of the court, that “the act was beyond 


Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation's Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Just a Question of Ciphers 

The Denver send-a-dime chain letter scheme 
has reached New York City, and it’s now up to 
send-a-dollar. We're just waiting till it gets to 
Washington and becomes “Send-a-billion!” 
Boston Transcript. 

x* * * 
Picking on Mr. Wallace 

We gather from the papers that the trouble 
with Secretary of Agriculture Wallace is that 
he never (a) hoed corn in Indiana, (b) picked 
cotton in Georgia, (c) gathered cranberries on 


* Cape Cod (d) milked cows in New York or (e) 


did whatever must be done to make peanuts 
grow in Virginia.—Rochester Times-Union. 
Se ¢ @ 


We're Holding Our Own 
A scientist puts forward a theory that our uni- 
verse was born in a fog. In a time of crisis, it is 
a comfort to know we are holding our own.— 
Detroit News. 
* * * 
Millions for Freedom 
The House has recently passed a $460,000,000 
appropriation measure for the purpose of bring- 
ing American's fleet to treaty strength. Evi- 
dently “the freedom of the seas,” for which the 
United States went to war in 1917, is a decid- 
edly expensive thing to maintain.—Los Angeles 
Times. 
* . . 
Our Flexible Constitution 
If city limits were half as flexible as the Fed- 
eral Constitution, a lot of taverns would have no 
difficulty in getting on the inside.—/ndianapolis 
Star. 
. . . 
Penalties of Sex Equality 
The latest talk is of a woman for Vice Presi- 
dent. It was time the sex was made to under- 
stand that this equality has its penalties—De- 
troit News. 
+ . . 
No Sinews of War 
Hitler is building a big army, and now he can 
make war just as soon as he finds something .0 
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Cartoonist Hutton in Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Forward, March! 








Chain Letters 


From the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
TO CAP the climax 200 of the “send a dime 
letters addressed to President Roosevelt have 
been turned over to the Post Office Department 
for action. Under fraud and lottery laws the 
department can return all mail to senders, when 
known, with the word “fraudulent” stamped on 
the face of the envelopes. But will this deter 
those who hunger for easy money? 
* * * 
From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 
'TTMHOUGH the postal workers are entitled to 
sympathy, it should be a cause of some satis- 
faction to the department that postal receipts in 
St. Louis on Tuesday were $20,869 more than for 
the same day last year. * * * 

The public has been so engrossed in the study 
of figures that nobody understands, least of all 
those who supply the figures, that it is ready to 
believe it can win a fortune by inserting a dime 


” 





the power of Congress” and “invalid as violative 
of due process” of law. 


use for money.—Minneapolis Star. 


in a chain letter. 
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(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publi- 
.cation should be so marked.) 


Government Spending 

Sir:—May I congratulate you on the 
editorial on “Limits for Spending by 
Government.” You bring forth a point 
on which the National Economy League 
has hammered for the past year, that 
we cannot find our way to recovery until 
we have a real basis for private rather 
than Government spending. * * * 

Business wants to go ahead, but it does 
not dare to until it can be assured that 
the Administration plans to cease reck- 
less spending, remove unneccessary and 
improper governmental interference 
with business, relieve the burden of in- 
direct taxation from those who can least 
afford to pay it, and restore the princi- 
ples of economic and political freedom 
which were guaranteed us by the Con- 
stitution. 

The formation of an economy bloc in 
the Senate, which appeared during the 
work-relief bill debate, is proof that our 
legislators are aware of the need for 
these principles. The need is to educate 
people so that these demands may be 
backed with such force that the Ad- 
ministration can no longer afford to 
turn a deaf ear to them. 

Cambridge, Mass. S.C. WOODWARD. 
x * * 


Thinks Spending Justified 
Sir:—You have told us about the great 
amount of money spent during the pres- 
ent Administration. When we consider 
the great progress the United States has 
made in the 124 years prior to 1913 and 
the great progress made after 1913, I 
don’t think the Roosevelt spending is so 


great. Especially considering the great 
depression, maybe the spending is 
worthwhile. How much of the Roosevelt 


spending is expected to be repaid? 
Greenwood, Miss. B. L. 8. 
x * * 


“Nation of Mollycoddles” 

Sir:—It is a sad story, but true none 
the less, that the American people have 
lost their moral passion and power 
and are now little more than “yes men.” 
As a people they appear to have no real 
convictions. They are afraid of their 
own shadows. They dare not express 
their own honest beliefs. These are now 
prepared for them by brain trusts, 
ghost writers, political catechisms and 
radio spell binders. We are becoming 
a nation of mollycoddles, pussyfooters, 
dodgers, wobblers and other species of 
invertebrates—an indolent group of im- 
provident vacillators. We are facing the 
future with an abnormal, apprehensive 
dread. An unprecedented catastrophe 
is upon us, This we do not seem to 
understand nor do we appear to be able 
to cope with the actuality. The poten- 
tiality of the hour is lost. But the na- 
tional Administration fails to realize 
this. It appears to think that Uncle 
Sam's sole business is that of being a 
Santa Claus. Dr. O. A. OREDSAU 
Duluth, Minn 


Thinks Relief Is Overdone 

Sir:—Business in this section so far 
has not caught the upturn. Of course 
the people on relief rolls are living high. 
Just came from a poor home and I asked 
how they were getting along and they 
replied, “Oh, my! we never had so much 
to eat as we do now.” I found their 
pantry was well stocked with all sorts 
of groceries. 

I appreciate that the press is finally 
waking up and putting the blame where 
it belongs, on the President himself and 
not on his hirelings. 

The cry was that unless we helped the 
needy there would be a revolution. Well, 
it’s a cinch there will be a revolution if 
things keep on as they are now, but it 
will be the workers that will rise up, not 
the leeches who do not care to work. 
Muscatine, Ia. A. B. CLAPP. 

ee 


“Reform” vs. Recovery 

Sir:—Business recovery is being held 
back in part because every business man 
I know, big and little, has to use time 
and money defending himself against 
threats and attacks by his Government. 

This is not a fight of the utilities or 
the holding companies. It is a fight of 
every business man, every taxpayer, 
every believer in American freedom. It 
is a fight that every American can enter 
in the spirit of ’76. It is not political. 
It is time to choose between Washington 
on the one hand and Stalin, Hitler, 
and Mussolini on the other. 

LOUIS W. WHEELOCK. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
x * * 
Applauds Chamber’s Stand 

Sir:—The President appears to want 
only the opinions of those who agree 
with his experimental radical ideas and 
seems to forget he was elected as a pub- 
lic servant and not as a ruler for four 
years. 

The opinions expressed by the resolu- 
tions of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce shows patriotism and loyalty 
to the ideals of democracy and are 
subscribed to and endorsed by fully nine 
out of every 10 of the qualified electors 
and economists outside of the New Deal 
Administration. S. FT. &. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

x * * 
Texan’s Misgivings 

Sir:—One man in every five is holding 
some kind of office, Federal, State, 
county or municipal, and the other four 
have to feed and clothe him and his 
family. 

How many office holders under this 
Administration have made a failure of 
their own business and now are being 
paid a salary by this Government? 
Have you any idea how many more 
“yes-men” $4,800,000,000 will make? How 
much graft will there be? 

Is anyone thinking except that puerile 
brain trust? W. G. HARRIS. 
Plano, Texas. 

x* * * 
Sees Education Neglected 

Sir:—-Why not champion the cause of 
education? The Government has monev 

















to squander on all fancies but that of 

making real Americans by education. 

Calumet City, Ill. H. C. WYCONG. 
~* * 


Unfulfilled Promises 

Sir:—I am getting disgusted with the 
wild rampage of spending the people's 
money and just giving promises in re- 
turn. The present Administration has 
richly complied with its promise to bring 
back the liquor traffic, but every other 
promise they made in the campaign 
has been ignored and the contrary thing 
has been their action. We were com- 
pletely deceived in them and have now 
no more faith to believe they will do 
anything for the common people. 

Yes, they have found the “forgotten 
man”—the poor man who paid a small 
tax before the “New Deal” but now is 
paying a heavy tax upon the food he 
puts in his children’s mouths by hard, 
earnest work. REV. M. F. GILBERT. 
Murphysboro, I1l. 

x «re 


Has Faith in President 

Sir:—As a former active contributing 
Republican I, like millions, left the res- 
ervation in 1932 and helped elect Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. We all after two years 
are satisfied that we made no mistake 
in doing so, and if the Democratic 
Party is wise they will give these mil- 
lions the opportunity to repeat and elect 
him again in 1936. The Republican Party 
are leaderless. They have brought out no 
great new issues. And if they ever had 
both leaders and issues still they would 
have to go out and win back the lost 
confidence of the people. That is some- 
thing not easily done. 

Out among the people at all times I 
make it a point to raise the question, 
“What do you think of Roosevelt?” If 
you were with me you would see as I do 
a real love for the man. The people 
honestly believe he is trying to build a 
better condition so that all may have a 
fair chance to grow. 

When we go back and recall the deep 
quicksand we were in and no real effort 
being made to get us out, we can under- 
stand now that we handed him a tough 
proposition. c. S. HAMMOND. 
Chicago, Ill. 

x * 


Government in Business 

Sir:—We are not far from being Hit- 
lerized and Sovetized by the T. V. A. 
Can there be no way to stop this trend? 
The $4,500,000,000 slush fund is what all 
the various bureaus and heads of de- 
partments are depending upon to keep 
up feeding them with the money of the 
people. The slush fund must be met 
or business and industry will be con- 
trolled by the heads of the alphabetic 
bureaus and insignificant heads of de- 
partments. A. J.. AGEE. 
Jacksboro, Tenn. 

x * * 


Army for Relief 

Sir:—It seems to me that the work- 
relief problem could be solved to a great 
extent by enlisting all applicants for 
such jobs who are of age and are physi- 
cally able in the army for a period of 
three years. J. G. RICHARDS. 
Jennings, La. 





Misinterpreted Mandate 

Sir:—I wish to congratulate you on 
your splendid courage and rare intelli- 
gence in dealing with the vital questions 
concerning the American people. The 
hour has struck when someone should 
sound the note of warning, and you are 
showing yourself equal to the task. 

I have been especially impressed with 
your articles entitled “Bureaucracy Tri- 
umphant” and “Freedom of the Air.” 
hey cannot fail to appeal to those who 
love fair play and freedom. 

This Administration has boasted of the 
overwhelming mandate of the people 
which it, seemingly, has construed to 
mean a license to impose on them its 
socialistic and foreign ideas. This man- 
date is not perpetual, and billions can- 
not make it so, whatever the intent may 
be. WILLIAM D. MERRITT. 
Roxboro. N. C. 
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“Finest of Its Kind” 

Sir:—Your United States News is un- 
questionably the finest publication of its 
kind in the country. I cannot tell you 
how deeply I have enjoyed it each week. 
It has given me a grasp and understand- 
ing of national issues and conditions 
that no other means to my hand has 
ever given me. 

The daily press cannot fill its place— 
the weekly magazines haven't got it—in 
a word, The United States News is our 
modern equivalent of the “Oracle of 
Delphi,” to which we may turn for solid 
factual knowledge, unbiased opinion, re- 
lentless truth, a blazing beacon to lead 
us out of this ghastly socio-politico 
maelstrom the dark light of Roosevelt 
has led us deep into. 

Gloucester, Mass. LANGDON GILLET. 
x * * 


Aliens and Relief 

Sir:—The question of Federal relief 
has reached such staggering proportions 
that it is time someone got to the bot- 
tom of the whole matter. 

It seems to me the Government should 
have a census of all available work and 
check up on the foreign-born and 
non-citizens who are at present holding 
down the jobs. 

Our relief lists and free medical 
clinics are also over-well patronized by 
the foreign elements, who seem to be 
under the impression that the United 
States owes it to them. 

AN AMERICAN WORKER. 
Cresskill, N. Y. 
ef @ 


“A Condition, Not a Theory” 


Sir:—We need outspoken advocates of 
what is best for our country and plain 
and unequivocal condemnation of the 
wild theories being advocated and prac- 
tised by the theoretical brainstormers at 
Washington. The people are beginning 
to realize that “a condition, not a theory, 
confronts us.” Many of the schemes 
being advanced and practised are killing 
the goose that lays the golden eggs. In 
my opinion The United Staes News is 
filling a place of the greatest importance, 
if our Government is to survive. 
Mocksville, N. C. E. H. MORRIS. 








Business Chamber 


The New Deal 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING 
PAPERS SIDE AGAINST PRESI- 
DENT’S STAND. 











In every section of the country news- 
papers of all shades of political opinion 
comment on the crificism voiced by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States on pending New Deal legislation. 

The Roosevelt policy of “reform first, 
recovery second” divides the editorial 
opinions in these proportions: In favor of 
the Administration, 31 per cent; in favor 
of the position taken by the Chamber of 
Commerce, 69 per cent 


'NCERTAINTY, accompanied by a drag on re- 
covery, is seen by the majority of newspapers 
commenting on the issue that has been raised 
between the New Deal and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 

This majority indorses the argument that the 
banking legislation, the control of utilities, social 
security and the extension of the NRA do not 
promise rapid recovery. Supporters of the Presi- 
dent hold to the opinion that the Roosevelt poli- 
cies have brought improved conditions since the 
opening of his service in the White House. 


NEED OF CONFIDENCE 


“The Chamber once more takes its place as the 
leader of American business,” in the judgment 
of the Chicago Journal of Commerce (Ind.), and 
that paper voices the conviction that the business 
organization “is now willing, after having trusted 
and found its trust misplaced, to demand re- 
covery here and now, while reform is postponed.” 

“It is an elemental fact,” advises the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), “that this nation cannot 
regain its prosperity until business men have 
reason to feel that they can plan ahead with 
a reasonable degree of faith that their plans can 
be successfully consummated. That is why they 
insist that Mr. Roosevelt shall so direct the Gov- 
ernment’s activities as to inspire confidence.” 

“It was agreed by the business men that re- 
covery would be within our grasp if Congress 
wowd abandon its disturbing legislation fer this 
session, but unfortunately business, industry and 
the President do not see eye to eye,” declares the 
Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), while the Rich- 
mond News Leader (Dent.) says: 

“The general indictment of the New Deal by 
the United States Chamber of Commerce reflects 
beyond question the opinion of most business 
men. They are hostile to anything that can be 
adjudged ‘socialistic’ and they fear the recovery 
will be more delayed by heavier taxation than it 
will be expedited by social insurance.” 


“FIRST THINGS FIRST” 

“It may be,” suggests the Saginaw (Mich.) 
News (Ind.), “that the action of the Chamber 
indicated a tendency toward crystallization of a 
mere definitely conservative element, and will 
hasten the normal division of the populace into 
basically conservative and radical groups.” 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union (Rep.) advises 
that “all tlhe Chamber has asked the Administra- 
tion to do is to put first things first,” and that 
“we must choose between reform and recovery.” 

“Cooperation between Government and busi- 
ness is decidedly necesasry,” declares the Ann 
Arbor (Mich.) Daily News (Ind.),; and the 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Times-Leader (Ind.) con- 
tends that “the Chamber is a vital institution, 
and should have enthusiastic and patriotic sup- 
port.” 

“If business is encouraged to speed up, fac- 
tories will be reopended and rehabilitated and 
men will be put to work,” asserts the the New 
York Sun (Ind.), and the Newark (N. J.) Eve- 
ning News (Ind.) holds: 

“A moratorium on resolutions, a moratorium 
on the faith healers of a rannycaboo Congress 
and another fishing trip for the President will 
stop a lot of headaches.” 

The Nashville (Tenn.) Banner (Ind.) is con- 
vinced that “the conflict of opinion is so pro- 
nounced that it will inevitably find expression 
in Congress.” 

The New York Times (Dem.), believes that 
“discovery of the fact that Washington is stand- 
ing in the way of normal business recovery is 
bound to influence even the political point of 
view.” 


AND ON OTHER SIDE 


Speaking in support of the Administration, 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.) states: 

“It is well-nigh impossible to have patience 
with the sort of attitude which the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has adopted to- 
ward the Roosevelt Administration. So far as 
the American public is concerned, or at least the 
greater part, there will be no tolerance of the 
extreme position which the Chamber has taken.” 

“Neither the country nor Congress,” avers the 
Kansas City Star (Ind.) “is ready at this time 
to join in such a sweeping and undiscriminating 
attack upon the New Deal program as that of 
the Chamber.” 

The Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) concludes 
that “the Chamber has overstepped itself, and 
its knock will, in reality, turn out to be a boost.” 

The Sioux City (Iowa) Daily Tribune. voices 
the denunciation: 

“Since business has decreed there shall be no 
quarter in its resistance to governmental policy, 
the people who elected that government have no 
option but to rally to the support of that govern- 
ment.” 
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\ HAT PRICE PEACE? — World 
War anniversaries of ‘ate have 
been convenient points from which 


WORLD AFFAIRS: ROUGH 


WAYS 


|War Anniversary Emphasizes Difficulty 


to view the progress of the powers | 


on what appears to be the road back. 
The latest, May 7—twentieth an- 
niversary of the day on which a 
German torpedo ploughed into the 
vitals of the “Lusitania” and pro- 
vided the “incident” for America’s 
joining western Europe on a Democ- 
racy-saving crusade-—marked the 
opening of a week which had its 
strivings for peace no less than war. 
What price America may be re- 
quired to pay for splendid isolation 
from another major conflict was 
suggested by legislation introduced 
in the United States Senate. 
Senators Bennett Champ Clark 
(Dem.), of Missouri, and Gerald P. 
Nye (Rep.), of North Dakota, com- 
pleted the introduction of their tri- 
ology of neutrality proposals for 
walling America and its business in 
while a storm of war rages without. 


Senator James P. Pope (Dem.), of 
Idaho cast into an arena of nation- 
alism a proposal for a working 


agreement with the League of Na- 
tions to prevent war, which proposi- 
tion was immediately charged by 
Senator Hiram Johnson (Rep.), of 
California 
x kk 
[EGATIVE AND POSITIVE.—The 
latest Clark-Nye bill would push 
aside the traditional “freedom-of- 
the-seas” doctrine in time of war. 
It would clamp a ban on shipment 
of arms and munitions to belliger- 
ents. Shipment of good’ declared to 
be contraband by any of the warring 
nations would have to be made at 
the risk of the shipper and not with 
the protection of the American Gov- 
ernment. 

The two measures previously in- 
troduced by the Senators would bar 
leans to belligerents, and ban travel 
by Americans in war zones. 

While Senator Pope expressed 
sympathy with all neutrality legis- 
lation designed to keep the United 
States out of war, he informed the 
Senate that “mere negative action 
will never suffice”. He continued: 

“The world will never bring peace 
and lay it in our laps. We must 
make a conquest of it by construc- 
tive united effort.” 

To that end, therefore, he pre- 
sented a resolution calling for Amer- 
ican membership in the League of 
Nations provided that: The Kellogg 
Pact for the outlawry of war be 
“recognized as the fundamental and 
guiding principle of the Covenant”, 
and that the United States shall 
not be required to resort to the use 
wf armed force. 

Immediately, Senator Johnson was 
on his feet. 

“Mr. President,” he exclaimed, “we 
can best keep out of war by minding 
our own business, and by precluding 
the possibility of America being 
propagandized into Europe.” 

xx«rt 

THE NAVY’S DAY.—As a mock 

battle raged between opposing 
forces of the fleet on the Pacific, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee 
hoisted the authorized sum to run 
the sea forces during the coming 
year by close to two million dollars 
over that approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

The sum, as reported out by the 
Committee on May 9, is $459,606,846. 
The group followed recommenda- 
tions of the Navy Department in re- 
storing to $100,000,000 the amount 
to be spent on new ship construc- 
tion and machinery to carry forward 
the “treaty navy by 1942” program. 

The House had put somewhat of a 
check on this effort by halving the 
$23,380,000 earmarked for construc- 
tion of 24 new craft. This item was 
restored by the Senate Committee. 

Shrouded in remarkable secrecy, 
dreadnoughts, submarines, and air- 
planes are hammering at one an- 
other on a Pacific battleground to 
determine how well the United 
States can be protected from the 
West. 
America’s modern armada, forty- 
six seaplanes left Honolulu through 
a smoke screen, on May 9, and 
headed for the sandy shores of tiny 
Midway Island, some 1,323 miles to 
the West. 

Meanwhile, in Tokyo, Admiral 
Frank B. Upham, Commander-in- 
chief of the Asiatic fleet, paid his re- 
spects to the Son of Heaven, Em- 
peror Hirohito. The good-will visit 
to Japan was so timed that the Ad- 
miral’s flagship steamed into Yoko- 


hama harbor on May 3, the day 
when the fleet began its battle 
practice. 


At Washington it became known 


As part of the maneuvers of | 














that rapid progress is being made | 


in developing rapid-fire guns, high- 

speed tanks, and powerful explo- 

sives for the Army and Navy. 
x** 

“HE UNITED KINGDOM.—If an 

ambitious nation had thought 
the time ripe for embroiling Great 
Britain in a war which the far- 
flung parts of the Empire would not 
support, it is doubtless revamping 
its strategy. 

For one thing, George V’s Silver 
Jubilee is demonstrating a remark- 
able unity in the British realm be- 
hind the person and office of the 
Monarch. 

The gathering of officialdom for 
the celebration at London gave 
Dominion Premiers an opportunity 
to talk over Empire defense. In the 


Of Way Back—Naval Maneuvers in 
Progress—Philippine Election 





course of these discussions, they 
are reported to have endorsed Brit- 
ain’s foreign policy up to and in- 
cluding the recent Stresa Confer- 
ence. 

However, some criticism was made 
of joining in on the League’s sharp 
censure of Germany for its unilat- 
eral repudiation of the armament 
clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 

How strong is the desire for peace 
in London was reflected in the 
King’s remarks to the diplomatic 
corps which gathered at St. James’ 
Palace to congratulate him on his 
25 years’ reign, in his address to 
Parliament, and in his reply to 
felicitations from Reichskanzelor 
Hitler. 

But fearing a strongly armed Ger- 
many, the Empire is pushing its 
defense plans. It is expected that 
the most elaborate program yet will 
be presented to Commons about 
May 22. The Air Ministry, it has 
been revealed, has issued strict 
orders that aircraft and airplane 
engine manufacturers may not ac- 
cept foreign orders, and that pro- 
duction should be speeded up ,to 
care for the expansion program of 
the Royal Air Force. A program to 


educate the public for defense 
against air-raid attacks is to be 
started. 


Sir John Simon informed Com- 
mons during the week that the Lo- 
carno Pact and Anglo-French mili- 
tary alliance would stand. 

x* 
OING A-HUNTING?—II Duce has 
a new reason for calling more 
men to the Italian colors. The na- 
tions of Europe are selling guns and 


| 
| 


ammunition to the Ethiopians. 

Already 100,000 Fascist troops are 
in the drought and malaria-in- 
fested areas of Somaliland and 
Eritrea to be ready to deal with 
Emperor Haile Selassie I if Rome 
gives the order. New roads are being 
laid in the Italian colonies and other 
preparations are being rushed in or- 
Ger to be “ready”. 

On May 7, Mussolini ordered a mo- 
bilization of 284,000 additional men, 
in view of reported arms shipments 
to Ethiopia. This will make some- 
thing over a million men in Fascist 
uniforms—a formidable number in 
peace time. 

From Addis Ababa, the Emperor 
was quoted as answering that he 
hoped the League of Nations on 
May 20 would move closer to solution 
of Italo-Ethiopian troubles growing 
out of border disputes. He declared: 

“If not, and if Italy carries her 
military preparations further, then 
we must mobilize. Ethiopia will 
never accept a state of unofficial 
war, such as occurred when Japan 
carried out her operations in Man- 
churia. We will resist immediately.” 


~ 


ee? Ff 
JSLAND INQUIRY.—On May 10 
Senator Robert R. Reynolds 


+ 


(Dem.), North Carolina, arrived in St. | 


Thomas with a Senate mandate to 
investigate the Virgin Island ad- 
ministration of Governor Paul M. 
Pearson. 
x ** 

PLEBISCITE—With the Philippines 

not completely calm after the 
Sakdalist outbreak of a week ago, 
the Filipino people are preparing to 
go to the polls on May 14. At that 


time they will register their views on 
the Constitution to set up a transi- 
tional commonwealth for 10 years 
until the Islands win their com- 
plete independence from the United 
States. 

The Sakdalistas are opposed to a 
commonwealth and want complete 
independence now. Therefore, con- 
stabulary, police, and army officials 
are preparing for any outburst 
which may accompany the plebis- 
cite. 

Meanwhile, Senator Ernest W. 
Gibson (Rep.), of Vermont, who 
voted for Philippine independence, 
submitted on May 9 his report on 
last Winter’s visit to the Philippines 
as a member of a Senatorial Com- 
mittee. He held, as a result of his 
investigation at first hand, the Is- 
lands would be far better off if they 
had some form of independence un- 
der American sovereignty rather 
than complete independence. 

Senator Kenneth McKellar (Dem.) 
of Tennessee, in his report a week 
ago, declared that it will be ruinous 
for the Islands to sever themselves 
completely from American control 

Under present conditions, Filipinos 
dispose of 85 per cent of their goods 
on American markets. During the 
commonwealth period, restrictions 
would be placed on these exports, 
until at the end of the 10 year pro- 
bation full American tariff sched- 
ules would be applied. However, the 
Islands are not permitted to place 
any duties on American imports un- 
til independence is achieved. 

The constitution upon which the 
people will pass is based on the 
American “checks and balance” sys- 
tem. During the Commonwealth a 
High Commissioner would replace 
the Governor General, and the 
United States may exercise a right 
of intervention similar to that which 
it had until recently in Cuba. 

International problems center 
around the Philippines, called the 
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gateway to Oriental trade. Jap- 


withdrawal of Uncle Sam’s protect- 


ing arm, may bring an unbalance of | barriers to the free flowing of trade 
power in the Orient, conflict with | between that part of the world and 
British, French and Dutch, which | the United States. 


have territories in the Far East, and P: A. FREDERICK 











Golden Wedding is a bottle 
you’re proud to let join the 
party—no need to mix drinks 
in the kitchen. This fine 
Schenley Blend contains only 
COSTLIER STRAIGHT WHIS. 
KIES—and your guests know 
it! Better taste—all around! 
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Chesterfields £0 home with 
me like a toot from the quittin’ 
whistle... 


Mild they are, you bet... 

Yet they got taste and plenty 
to spare. 

Haven’t got time for loose 
talk, folks... but here’s two 
words that just hit the nail on 
the head... 
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NFLATION enters the picture as a ‘ival 
of reform. 
* * * 
Why the President opposes printing-press 


dollars. 
“ * a 


State rights bob up again to bother the Na- 
tional Government. 
* * * 
The world’s biggest business and its salary 
scale. 
x * # 
Is Europe buying American securities in- 
stead of our farm products? 
* 7 * 


Business picture continues mixed. 
on « * 


REFORM vs. Printing-Press Inflation. 
That issue is being-substituted by Congress 

for the old one of “Recovery vs. Reform.” 

Money magic intrigues the Congressional fancy. 
The past week showed 55 Senators ready to try 
it for the benefit of World War veterans. Earlier 
318 members of the House displayed their inter- 
est in the printing press. 

More than 100,000 telegrams, inspired by 
Father Coughlin, Detroit’s radio priest, flooded 
Senate offices as evidence of the public reaction. 


FARM DEMANDS 

Farm pressure nas led two Congressional com- 
mittees to favor printing-press money to pay off 
farm mortgages. 

Depositor pressure is stirring to stimulate the 
use of printing presses to provide moncy to pay 
those with deposits in closed banks. 

Why the sudden revival of interest in printing- 
press money? 

Because, officials say, it looks lixe such an easy 
way to meet problems. Reform is slow and.both- 
ersome. It is unpopular in many ways and often 
is lacking in drama. 


RECOVERY PLANS 

NRA involves an effort at industrial reform. 
But it is irksome to many business men and lack- 
ing in popularity with voters. Money distributed 
to veterans and closed bank depositors might get 
quicker recovery results. 

AAA is an involved attempt at farm reform. It 
is irksome to consumers and to farmers as well. 
Why not print money and distribute it to farmers 
' ¥ 
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-Underwood & Underwood 


BLUE EAGLE’S CHALLENGER 


Central character in the major case before 

the Supreme Court involving the constitu- 

tionality of the NRA is A. L. A. Schechter 

(right), head of the Schechter Poultry Cor- 

poration of New York, standing with one of 

his attorneys, Joseph Heller, during argu- 
ments before the justices. 











in return for their promise to pay a small 
amount of iaterest, members of Congress ask. 
Veterans have payments promised them. Newly 
printed money can settle that debt and not add 
to the budget problem. 
This idea of printing-press money has caught 
the fancy of Congress. 


Dangers of Inflation 


Why President Fears Effects of 
Printing-press Money 


WitHout EARLY recovery, the urge to print 
money may become irresistible, in the view 
of responsible New Deal officials. 

What now stands in the way of that urge? 
Little except the opposition of President Roose- 
velt. 

But why this opposition? Is he fearful that 
two billion dollars of new money would upset the 
currency, when twice that amount is being bor- 
rowed each year to finance the Government’s 
deficit? 

Apparently not. Treasury officials say off the 
record that they would expect little effect on the 
currency from distribution of two billion print- 
ing-press dollars. Dr. O. W. M. Sprague, former 
Treasury adviser and money specialist, agrees. 

Then why object? 


‘DANGEROUS PRECEDENT’ 


The consideration guiding the President is 
known to be a fear that to use the printing 
presses to turn out money to meet Government 
debts would provide a dangerous »recedent. 

If dollars are printed and given to veterans, 
then other groups would want some of the same 
kind of dollars. 

Farmers would want them. Old people would 
want them in $200-a-month pensions. Everybody 
would want to get some dollars while the getting 
was good. 

The dollars would come easy. There would be 
no interest to think of, no borrowing to be under- 
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Inflation Specter Rises Again in Congress. State Rights and the New Deal. 
The Federal Salary Scale. Trends in Business + . 











veiEss activity slackened in the United States during April. 
Conditions were just about the same as a year ago. 

Only 23 States and the District of Columbia registered brighter 
conditions than for April, 1934. This is five less than in March, 
and the smallest number since The United States News started 
preparing these monthly business maps in October, 1934. 

States that show a recession increased from 10 to 16 compared 


taken, no need to consider ways to raise taxes 
to retire a debt when it matures. 

All that would be needed would be to print 
money and give it away, until the amount of cur- 
rency outstanding was 60 per cent larger than the 
gold and silver reserve back of it. That would 
open the way to about 17 billion printing-press 
dollars. 

Money experts point out that the reason the 
Government borrows when it has the power to 
print money is to provide itself with a restraint 
on spending. 

But why restrain spending, when great 
amounts of money can easily be printed? 


EFFECTS OF INFLATION 

The answer is that money is not something 
that comes out of thin air. It is not wealth in 
itself, but merely is a measure of wealth, serv- 
ing as a means of exchanging goods and services. 

The volume of money is supposed to increase 
with the increase of goods and services that are 
being exchanged. If it is increased arbitrarily, 
then there 1s more money with the same amount 
of wealth back of it and the effect is a price in- 
crease. 

Rising prices, as wage earners now are finding, 
do not involve an unmixed blessing. They may 
actually increase the problems of existence. 

The whole subject is very complicated, but in 
the end the only way the Government can spend 
without briaging inflation, whether credit or 
currency,. is to tax heavily enough to cover its 
spending. That means a balanced budget, and 
a balanced budget, in the end, is necessary to 
prevent inflation. 

Officials are convinced that Father Coughlin 
and members of Congress who desire to start the 
printing presses would find that they had started 
something they could not stop. 


Barriers to New Deal 


Problem of State Rights Rises to 
Plague Administration 


A CIVIL WAR was fought between the Northern 
and Southern States to determine that no 
sovereign State could withdraw from the Union. 
But that war left individual States still sov- 
ereign, except for specific powers delegated by 
the Constitution to the national government. 
The United States did not constitute a central- 
ized nation. 
That fact has been bothersome to~ Presidents 
of the past, whe sought to extend their powers. 
Right now State lines threaten to be the rock 
on which much of the New Deal may crack up. 
They are barriers in the way of NRA, of NLRB, 
of much of AAA, of part of TVA, of effective op- 
eration of many a New Deal creation. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITS 

Under the Constitution, as interpreted by the 
Supreme Court, there is a definite limit to the 
things that the Federal Government can do after 
it steps across State lines. This past week, in 
ruling the Federal railroad retirement act un- 
constitutional, five of nine Supreme Court jus- 
tices emphasized that that limit still exists. 

(A full account of the Court action is found 
in an article on Page 17.) 


to a year ago. 


cluded. 


ing that State sovereignty continues to receive 
court protection. 

State lines serve as a protection against na- 
tional policies providing for business regulation 
that might otherwise be enacted by Congress. 

They have served in the past to keep the Fed- 
eral Government from regulating labor relations, 
from barring child labor, from setting minimum 
wages and maximum hours by law, from forcing 
pension systems on individual industries, from 
interfering with business practices. 


NEW DEAL TROUBLES 

Now the New Deal has sought by various means 
to hurdle the State line barriers. The court ma- 
jority in the railroad retirement case suggested 
that this effort may be abortive. 

The comment is heard in Washington that 
States may be sovereign, but many of them are 
dependent sovereigns. 

Few States are able to carry the load of unem- 
ployment. Many of them have needed Federal 
help to keep going. A dozen or more have needed 
money from Washington to keep their schools 
open. Others have had to call on the Federal 
Government to handle their crime problems. 

Except to limit the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State lines, officials say, have largely 
been obliterated. But how to break them down 
as far as their effect on Federal power goes is an 
unsolved problem. 

To snuggle up closer to the seat of power in 
Washington, some States are appointing unoffi- 
cial ambassadors. Supposedly their Senators 
performed that duty, but Senators have other 
duties, and looking after State interests in 
Washington has become a full-time job. 


Government Salaries 


What the ‘World’s Biggest Busi- 
ness’ Pays Its Officers 


THE WORLD'S biggest business is the United 
States Government. Its annual turnover tops 

$8,000,000,000. Its personnel, outside the Army 
and Navy, approaches 700,000. 

To run that business the following salaries 
apply: 

Payments of $10,000 and above—989. 

Payments of $5,000 to $10,000—7,223. 

Broken down, the payments to officials of this 
Government show what the people are paying 
individuals for the service that they perform. 


HIGHEST SALARIES 

The President gets $75,000. 

Each member of his board of directors, the 
Cabinet, draws $15,000. 

The Government’s legal guiders, the Suprem= 
Court, comprise one Chief Justice at $20,500 and 
eight Justices at $20,000. 

Local representatives, 531 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, each get $10,000. 

As a matter of fact, of the 989 individuals 
drawing salaries of $10,000 or more, more than 
half are members of Congress. 

The head of the world’s biggest bank, the RFC, 
with about $4,000,000,000 in loans outstanding, 
works for $10,000 a year. He is Jesse Jones. 

The operator of the world’s biggest farm ex- 


Organized business men are interested in see-periment, under contract with more than 3,000, - 
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with the previous month. 
Basis for these maps is total check payments 
after due allowance is made for changes in commodity prices as 
reported by the Department of Labor. 
those made public by the Federal Reserve Board. 
stock exchange operations, figures for New York City are not in- 


Nine States report conditions similar 
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000 farmers and disbursing about $700,000,000 a 
year, Chester Davis, of the AAA, gets $10,000. 

The operator of NRA, trying to reform busi- 
ness practice, Donald Richberg, draws $14,000 a 
year and he has three assistants at around $12,- 
000. 


A $10,000 STANDARD 

A $10,000 salary, on the basis of official reports, 
seems to be becoming the standard pay for a 
top Government job. Under-executives range 
from $5,000 to $10,000. 

_ How do these salaries compare with the pay- 
ments to leading corporation executives of the 
country? 

Reports made to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission reveal that corporations with securi- 
ties listed on financial exchanges frequently pay 
from $100,000 up to their top executives and 
frequently pay from $25,000 to $50,000 for under- 
executives. 

Government officials say that high corporation 
Salaries are an after-the-war development. Be- 
fore the World War leading corporations often 
obtained leading executives for around $25,000 
a year. Whether the Government now is on the 
verge of a shift toward higher pay for executives 
is uncertain. 

However, the attitude in Congress, expressed 
on more than one occasion, is that no Govern- 
ment official is worth more than a member of 
Congress. That suggests a continued top salary 
of $10,000 for most Government executives. 


The Present Trends 


Three Factors That May Change 
Future of Business 


HINGS for business men to think about in 
Government today include: 

President Roosevelt expresses a desire to be in- 
formed of business opinion on Federal policies. 
He talked over a working arrangement with the 
Business Advisory and Planning Committee of 
the Department of Commerce, composed of 52 
prominent industrial executives. Reports of this 
organization will be gone over by Government 
departments and made public whenever the Com- 
mittee wants. 

The meaning? A gesture from the White 
House to business, reflecting the President's 
avowed interest in considering business opinion 
with other opinion, when shaping policies. 

Democratic Senators agreed in caucus that 
they will stand firm for a 10 month extension 
of NRA to April 1, 1936, with amendments limit- 
ing the effect of the act to purely interstate 
business. President Roosevelt replied that he 
still wanted a two year extension of the act. 
The Senate stand seems now to make that defi- 
nitely impossible. What the Supreme Court says 
in passing on NRA’s relation to the Constitution 
will be guiding in any event. 

Jesse Jones, chairman of the RFC, and Marriner 
S. Eccles, governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
let the cat out of the bag when they both refused 
to be exciteci over the prospect of a cash pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus. Revealed by them 
was the fact that there really is no official 
anxiety over Government credit, even should 
the payments to veterans be authorized. 


The Export Problem 


A Clash of New Dealers Over 
Cause of Curtailed Trade 


S EUROPE deliberately using tre dollars she 
possesses to buy American securities rather 
than American goods? 

George Peek, foreign trade adviser to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, has figured out that the answer 
probably is “yes”. 

Chester Davis, Administrator of the AAA, says 
it looks as if something of that kind has hap- 
pened, from the way foreigners have stopped buy- 
ing American farm products. 

But Cordeil Hull, Secretary of State, says: “No.” 
He contends that Europe has net bought more 
American goods because she cannot obtain 
needed dollars to do the buying. 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, says 
Mr. Hull is right; if the United States wants for- 
eigners to vuy more here, the American people 
must buy more abroad so those people can get 
dollars to use here. 

Mr. Peek comes back with his figures to show 
that $970,000,000 came from abroad last year and 
went into American stocks and bonds. He says 
that shows foreigners-are buying securities in- 
stead of goods, and consequently it is not neces- 
sary to increase American purchases abroad to 
give those people more dollars with which to buy 
goods. 

But Daniel Roper, Secretary of Commerce, now 
comes forward with a statement that Mr. Peek 
has misinterpreted Department of Commerce fig- 
ures on which he bases his statements, 


CONFLICT OVER POLICY 


Revealed by this clash of persoaalities is one 
of the internal New Deal conflicts over policy. 
Admittedly, if there is to be norma! economic re- 
covery in the United States under the tradi- 
tional capitalistic system, world currencies must 
be stabilized and trade restrictions removed. 

Mr. Peek contends the way to handle the for- 
eign trade problem is to make individual bar- 
gains with individual nations, just as other coun- 
tries are doing with one another. 

Mr. Hull contends such a system would tend to 
reduce the volume of foreign trade and would 
only complicate recovery problems. 

President Roosevelt is backing Mr. Hull in his 
contention, but in practice New Deal policies 
tend to move toward continued and intensified 
nationalism, which is more nearly represented 
by Mr. Peek. 





Wide World 


AUTO MEN SPEAK OF SCIENCE 


Among those present at a conference of 
Science, agriculture and industry, convened 
at Dearborn, Mich., to discuss new uses for 
agricultural products, were Alvan Macauley, 
president of Packard Motors, Henry Ford, 
president of Ford Motors Corp., and C. W. 
Nash, president of Nash Motors. 











The Business Picture 


Mixed Trends and Uncertainty 
Over Legislative Outlook 


HE BUSINESS picture, as well as the legisla- 

tive picture, is mixed. 

As disclosed by the business map on this page, 
the business sun is shining on fewer States than 
a month ago. Bank clearings are smaller in vol- 
ume, reflecting somewhat less active trade in 
these areas. 

This tendency also is reflected in recent re- 
ports on car loadings, steel mill operations, and 
textile operations. 

But on the other side of the picture are re- 
ports showing automobile sales of sume com- 
panies at the highest level since 1929, private 
building permits at a new high since 1932 with 
residential construction up about 85 per cent, 
active retail trade in most parts of the country, 
and an optimistic attitude toward the future on 
the part of the President. 

Business still has to concern i‘self with the 
legislative program before Congress. 

The future of NRA remains as obscure as ever, 
both because of doubt about what Congress will 
do and because of doubt about what the Supreme 
Court. will do to the law. 

The plan to abolish utility holding companies 
remains part of the utilities blll. 

The Administration plan to gain control of the 
country’s credit. machinery through its new 
banking bill is being maneuvered toward better 
than an even chance of passage. 

Amendments to strengthen the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority are in line for enactment and they 
would revive that agency, which now is about 
stopped. 

OweEN Scott. 
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TOT EVEN enthusiasm over the | 


accomplishments of an Admiral 

Richard E. Byrd, who has twice 
proved his ability to explore the 
secrets of the Antarctic wastelands, 
can disturb the aplomb and cere- 
monial dignity with which Washing- 
ton greets its distinguished guests. 

New York City salutes its visiting 
celebrities with huge public cere- 
monies, countless yards of ticker 
tape, and colorful parades through 
crowded streets. Washington omits 
much of the fanfare open to all the 
populace, but makes up for it by 
formal dinners and receptions and 
the bestowal of national honors such 
as can be conveyed by no other city 
in the country. 

~**t 

PRESIDENT AT THE DOCK 

RESIDENT ROOSEVELT set a 

precedent, last week, by going 

directly to the pier at which the 
“Bear of Oakland,” flagship of the 
Byrd expedition, docked, in order 
to greet Admiral Byrd. It is nothing 
out of the ordinary for a President 


to greet a returning explorer but | 


heretofore the ceremonies have been 
at the White House. Admiral Peary, 
Roald Amundsen, and other famous 
explorers were accorded warm presi- 
dential welcomes. 
x* eft 

WELCOMING DIGNITARIES 

LTHOUGH it is seldom that 


Washington has occasion to do | 


honor to an American, receptions 
for distinguished foreign visitors 
are quite common. 

An average of two or three such 
functions octur each month. Most 
of them are comparatively modest 
affairs. But on occasions, such as 
the visit of the Prince of Wales a 
few years ago, they are gala events 
attended by nearly all of Washing- 
ton’s most important officials. 

x * 
MRS. ROOSEVELT KEPT BUSY 
T° A LARGE EXTENT Mrs. Roose- 
velt has assumed responsibility 
for greeting delegations of visitors 
to the White House, which was for- 
merly borne by the Executive. 

She reported last week that in the 
period from April 29 to May 4 she 
shook hands with 4,157 guests of the 
White House. The week was excep- 
tional, in that it included one large 
garden party attended by 2,300 per- 
sons; but it is not unusual for her 
to greet many hundreds of visitors 
during the course of a week. 


x**«e 
A CAPITAL INDUSTRY 
TASHINGTON’S second largest 
source of revenue—receipts 
from tourists and delegates to con- 
ventions—is estimated by its Board 
of Trade to add $35,000,000 to the 
city’s annual income. 

Under the New Deal this branch 
of local industry has reached a new 
peak. It is a rare week when every 
hotel is not filled to capacity. 

It is expected that 100.000 more 


visitors will be brought to the Capi- | 
tal by the Shrine convention in | 


June, the first to be held in Wash- 
ington since 1923. 

xe 
BONUS TELEGRAMS 

HE WHITE HOUSE, last week, 

was swamped with thousands of 
telegrams, shifting the burden of 
the duties of Washington’s tele- 
graph companies from Capitol Hill 
to down town Washington. 

Never before have the local tele- 
graph companies had so much busi- 
ness Their officials estimate that 
the average cost of a telegram to 
Washington is 60 cents and, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars carry out 
their program, that more than $600,- 


~— 


if the | 


000 will be spent for telegrams ad- | 


dressed to the White House to in- 
fluence the President in favor of 
payment of the bonus 


xk 
BENEATH CONSIDERATION 
NOWADAYS, the sponsors of small 


works projects are likely to have | 


a decided “inferiority complex.” 
For example, here is a speech made 


before the recent meeting of the | 


National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington: 
“I’m afraid I owe you an apology 


for taking up your time,” said a 
young civic representative from 
Ohio. “I haven’t heard any one 


asking for less than several hundred 
thousand dollars. We'd like to have 
this creek drained and cleaned but 
it would cost only about $10,000.” 

sz 


ADMIRAL OF LICKING RIVER 
NEW HONORS have come to 

Arthur E. (“Gus”) Cook, super- 
vising engineer of the Capitol. He 
has been named Admiral of Licking 
River in the Navy of Ruby Laffoon, 
Governor of Kentucky. 

However, high military commands 
are no novelty to Mr. Cook. He it 
was who assumed command of the 
anti-starling forces which, waged 
war against the birds on the eaves 
of the Capitol 

GLENN NIXON. 
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6. New York Aldermen Investigate Relief Methods 


& Underw 


Good Bye to the Dole 


MERICA is approaching the end 0° 
the “dole” for able-bodied people. 
The “hand-outs” which millions of 
these people have been receiving for 
the past few years will be transformed 
into pay envelopes. 

And a large majority of the families 
which economic circumstances has 
thrust upon the charity of the Fed 
eral Government will soon find them- 
selves with bread-winners instead of 
bread-liners. 

These are the views of high officials 
of the United States Government who 
are in charge of the Administration's 
vast new work-relief program 

But the contemplated change is not 
a gradual one. Huge difficulties stand 
in the way—difficulties made no 
easier by the controversies in which 
they are involved. 


DISPUTES OVER PROGRAM 

Controversies between the Federal] 
relief administrators and several of 
the States as to the tentative amount; 
of money the States should contribut* 
for present relief needs are leaving 
numbers of jobless “sitting on a 
fence”. Controversies over alleged 
frauds in relief administration ar? 
slowing up the machinery. 

Nevertheless, the hopes of the Big 
Three—Harry L. Hopkins, Harold L 
Ickes, and Frank C. Walker—of the 
Administration's relief organization 
run high (Photo No. 1, left to right) 
They and their advisors have already 
laid the foundations for their pro- 
gram. 

They have before them applications 
for work projects that involve many 
times the amount of money at their 
disposal, although, it is said, “suitable’ 
projects are none too plentiful. They 
have, in addition, facts which indicate 
the areas where the needs are great- 
est and what types of work will satisfy 
these needs. 

Working with the generalissimos are 
local chiefs—the mayors of America's 
cities, the men who feel they know 
first-hand what to do and how it 
ought to be done. Representatives of 
the United States Conference of 
Mayors (Photo No. 2) confer with the 
Big Three frequently. 

Strong reliance will be placed on 
the experience of the past. Just as 
the doling out of supplies and checks 
is familiar to Mr. Ickes, PWA Admin- 
istrator. Talking to the press (Photo 
No. 3), he reaffirms hi§ conviction that 
only “worth-while” projects will be 
fostered. 


THOUSANDS ASK JOBS 

Awaiting the starting gun of the 
new relief set-up are millions of 
Americans, tired of the leaf-raking, 
boondoggling jobs of the past. Thou- 
sands of them already are flocking to 
Government offices, applying for jobs 
(Photo No. 4). 

In the meantime, until the new 
work relief program gets up steam the 
Federal Government is continuing to 
contribute vast sums of money to the 
States for the care of the needy. 

But the Federal Government is ex- 
pecting more money from the States 
than they have been contributing as 


their share. Legislators in some 
States resent being told how much 
money they must provide. Minority 


factions have stalled relief appropria- 
tions in a few States. 

In Illinois, for example, thousands 
of persons, met by closed relief sta- 
tions as a result of the legislature’s 
refusal to provide more _ funds, 
marched on the State Capitol. What 
might have turned into one of the 
most desperate crisis in the history 
of relief was averted only after the 
FERA turned over $1,200,000 from a 
special fund to the destitute citizens 
for food until the middle of this week 
(Photo No. 5). 


CENTRALIZED CONTROL 

Administration’s supporters point to 
the situation in Illinois, as well as 
that in other States where Federal 
funds have been cut off or relief has 
been taken over by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as examples of the need for 
centralized Federal control over all 
relief and public works expenditures. 

To give added weight to their argu- 
ments, they also point to the inves- 
tigation of New York City relief 
methods by an aldermanic group 
(Photo No. 6) of that city. That in- 
vestigation resulted in some startling 
revelations, one case being that of 
the man who, while on the relief rolls, 
bought fur coats and two automobiles 
for members of his family. 

On the whole, Harry L. Hopkins, 
overseer of works progress under the 
new set-up, believes, dishonesty and 
bribery are not widespread. 

He and his colleagues share with 
President Roosevelt the feeling that 
the work-relief program will work de- 
spite handicaps, and that the “dole,” 
as we know it today, will soon be at 
an end. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 
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THE ‘DIME-LETTER CRAZE: 
A FRAUD, SAYS UNCLE SAM 


‘HE “SEND-A-DIME” chain letter | 

scheme is outlawed as a “lottery” | 
and a “fraud” in a ruling by the 
solicitor, Karl A. Crowley, of the 
Post Office Department 

The Department has notified all 
postmasters that the scheme is in 
violation of postal lottery and fraud 
statutes. Postmasters are directed 
to advise all persons making inquiry 
that the scheme is unlawful. 

“At the time a person gets in on 
the chain he has no knowledge of” 
the extent to which the chain has 
already progressed,” says Solicitor 
Crowley. “In parting with his money 
he has no guarantee that he will 
receive anything in return.” 

That makes it a lottery operated 
in defiance of the lottery laws in his 
opinion. 


AN “UNSOUND SCHEME” 

“The scheme is economically un- | 
sound and it cannot possibly work 
out as contemplated,” Solicitor 
Crowley further explains, “because 
there is neither people nor money 
enough in the country to assure all 
the participants receiving what they 
are promised.” 

This is the yardstick by which the 
Solicitor rules the scheme as a fraud. 

It is estimated that 250,000 of 
Denver's population of 300,000 are 
already links in the chain and con- 
sequently liable to the penalty if 
crime can be proven against them. | 
A normal Saturday load in Denver 
is 90,000 pieces of first-class mail; 
there were 285,000 pieces of mail ina 
recent Saturday load. 


CRAZE IN MISSOURI 

The aspect of an actual lottery, 
with an impromptu but effective set 
up, was given to the craze in Spring- 
feld, Mo., where 1,500 persons sold 


Pigeonhole lor Pin | 
To Improve Capitol 


Architects’ Dream of 75 Years | 
Gets Another Set-back 


The 75-year-old hope of architects 
of the Capitol for a $3,000,000 ex- 
tension of the center east front of 
the building, to give the dome a 
proper setting, has been thwarted 
again. 

The Fine Arts Commission, which 
passes judgment on esthetic lines of 
many public buildings, favored it 
The fine arts division of the Library 
of Congress opposed it. 

The Senate recently passed the 
bill, expecting the money to come 





from the public works funds. The NORTHERN RAILWAY, 595 FIFTH AVENUE, AP 
House Committee on Public 48TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
Grounds pigeonholed it last week. mitts ae 


and bought chain letters offered at 
bargain prices. 

A chain, starting in a hotel lobby, 
attracted so many people that it 
moved to a garage. There a 35- 
foot table was utilized, with typists 
lined up on both sides. This was 
the center of the jostling, yelling 
crowd eager to get chain letters 
typed and resold. Letters calling for 
payment of $5 were sold for $2 and 
$3. 

The chain letters have begun to 
arrive in numbers in the nation’s 
capital. More than 200 were ad- 
dressed to the President. The White 
House sent all such received to the 
Post Office Department for investi- 
gation. 
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CALIFORNIA OVERNIGHT 
OR BY DAY 


Fastest Service to Chicago and 
St. Louis and West. See Grand 
Canyon. 
808 15TH ST. N. W., 
MET, 1451. 
TWA Douglas 


Planes on all 
Schedules 


The 


LINDBERGH 
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FLY, 






TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR,INC 











FOLLOW RIVERS through the ROCKIES 
on the Cir- Conditioned EMPIRE BUILDER 


GREAT NORTHERN 
RAIIWAY 





_TO PACIFIC NORTHWEST 









TACOMA, PORTLAND, OTHER WORTHWEST ciTtEs fa 
WATIONAL PARKS, ALASKA, CALIFORMIA 








MORE FOR YOUR MONEY 


Low Summer Fares... 


Dining car meals as low as 50c gan 


Pass Detour thru the heart of Glacier Park (transporta 
tion, meals and lodging) only $15.50. 


will get for your money. 


agent or travel bureau, or write 


M. 
GENERAL EASTERN PASSENGER AGENT, GREAT 





VACATION BARGAINS @ We offer All-expense Tours from 
the cheapest to the best and tell you exactly what you 
_. your a. railway ticket 
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GET IT FROM 
THE FOODS .YOU.EAT 


So ME great writer]said: 
“‘We are what we eat.” In 
other words, eat the right 
food to feel 'right.. A won 


derful combination i isa dlass 


of milk sweetened with two tablespoons of Karo. Karo improves the flavor 


of milk and increases its energy value. 
Make Karo a part of your daily diet—have it served on pancakes, 


waffles, bread, hot biscuits, cereals, ete. 


Karo contains a generous amount of Dextrose, one of the direct sources 


of body energy. Karo is easily digested and assimilated. 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
TABLE SYRUP 
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THE HOUR of action approaches 

in the “battle of the century” 
over the manner in which the bene- 
fits of the magical gift 


of science may best 


electricity, 





to civilization, 












be extended to the entire people. 

Ss 1 it be through Government 
op ion Government 
superv hall be through 
the ve of private organiza- 
tions 


week in- 
the zero 
g of debate 
in tl enat amendment 
to the Tenn »e Valley Authority 
Act, which would make specific the 


New Banking Bill 
Over One Hurdle: 
What It Provides 








(S YVERNMENT control of credit 
, ; 
: ney market, as speci- 


>” 









fied in the Ac nistration’s bank- 
ing bill. has veen voted by the 
House of Representatives. 

Before the bill can become a law it 
must pass the Senate, where oppo- 
sition is z and obtain the 
President’s signature 

As adopted by a 271-to-110 vote in 
the House, the bill would: 


Direct the Federal Reserve Board 
to use its powers to promote busi- 
ness stability as far as possible 
within scope of monetary action. 
PERSONNEL CLAUSE 

Abolish the office of Federal Re- 
sezve combining duties of 
this office with those of the Reserve 
Bank Governor. 

Require approval of the Reserve 
Beard for all appointments of Re- 

1k 


Agent, 


Qa = 
°o 
S 
oO 


requirements 
Federal Re- 


tain 1 





Waive cer 
for banks joining the 
Serve System. 

Raise salaries of future Reserve 
Board members frem $12,000 to $15,- 
00) a year. It fails to approve pen- 
sions as specified in the original bill. 

Permit the President to remove 
the Governor of the Reserve Board 
from the Board at will. 

Place control of open market ope- 
Reserve Board, re- 
from a_ bank-setected 


rations in the 
moving it 
committee. 
Give the Reserve Board power to 
specify what types of bank assets 
may be rediscounted with the Re- 


serve System. 


RESERVE REQUIREMENTS 
Remove requirement that 49 per 
cent gold certificates reserves be 
kept against outstanding Federal 
Reserve notes. 
Permit the 
change the per 


Board to 
reserves 


Reserve 
cent of 





banks must maintain against de- 
pesits 

Provide for long-term amortized 
re tate loans by banks. 

I surance permanent for 
d to $5,000. 





ments for depcsit 
ne-fourth of 1 per 
deposits to one- 
* cent of all deposits. 
g ginal provision of the 
bill requiring insured banks to jcin 
the Reserve System by July 1, 1937. 
Make num minor changes 
ar amendments to emergency 
banking laws of the last two years. 








rous 





Drop in Air Mishaps 


in Ratio to Flights 


One Accideni in 392,141 Miles | 


Record 


The ratio of fatal aircraft acci- 
dents in the United States to the 
number of miles of air travel is de- 
creasing 

Evidence of this trend was shown 
last week in figures issued by the 
Bureau of Air Commerce of the De- 
partment of Commerce. They 
showed that miscellaneous aircraft 
operators flew 392,141 miles per fatal 
accident in the last half of 1934 as 
contrasted th 377,209 miles for 
the corresponding 


Aloft, Is New 









A 





tal of 855 accidents 
flying during the 





of last year, of 
which 99 resulted in fatalities. 
A la percentage of the acci- 








dents were caused by violations of 
the Air Commerce Regulations. Air- 
plane pilots in the United States 


made 288 flights during the last half 
of 1934 which were found by the 
Department to be in violation of the 
regulations, and 139 of these flights 
resulted in accidents which caused 
89 deaths. 

During 1934, according to another 
announcement of the Bureau, civil 
airplanes in this country carried 1,- 
859,031 passengers. In the previous 
year the total was 1,739,275. 

The report for operation of sched- 
uled air lines in the United States 
during March shows that 24,134,055 
passenger miles were flown. This 
is the highest total recorded by the 
Department for a single month and 
is considered especially noteworthy 
because March normally is a month 
of light air travel 
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* against this feature, all the power 


Senate Debates Bill to Permit Federal Sale of Power 
In Competition With Private Companies; Holding Company 
Measure Amended and Approved 


TVA’s authority to 
in competition with 
terests. 

The other was the decision of 
the Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee to report favorably the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill for drastic 
curtailment of public utility hold- 


sell electricity 
private in- 


ing companies. Similar acticn by 
the corresponding House commit- 
tee impends. 
INJUNCTION IS TARGET 

The reason for the propesed 
amendment to the TVA Act is the 
existence of an injunction issued 
by a Federal District Court pre- 


venting the TVA from selling power 
in competition with utilities on the 
ground that the original act did not 
so authorize the Authority to dis- 
pose of its electricity. 

The Senate debate resolved itseli 
into a “filibuster” against a motion 
to consider the amendment, in 
which Senator Warren R. Austin 
(Rep.), of Vermont, talked for five 
hours in a vigorous attack on the 
operation of the TVA. 

The substance of his remarks was 
that the TVA made purchases with- 
out asking bids or without accept- 


ing the lowest bids on the basis of 
“superior quality and personal opin- 
ion.” He quoted from an audit by 
the Comptroller General to sub- 
stantiate the charges, asserting that 
they amounted to defalcation on a 
large scale. 

attack 


Nor- 


A vigorous reply to this 
came from Senator George W 
ris (Rep.), of Nebraska, whose 15- 
year advocacy of Governmental use 
of Muscle Shoals for power purposes 
led to the creation of the TVA. 

Said Senator Norris: 

“Unless the authority of the TVA 
‘to sell its power is established, the 
Government may as well repeal the 
TVA Act and the Boulder Dam Act 
and blow up all the dams.” 


AN ETHICAL QUESTION 

A question of ethical conduct was 
raised by Senator Norris in object- 
ing to Senator Austin’s opposition to 
the measure. The latter’s business 
connection with utility companics 
was alleged on the basis of a legal 
directory listing him as counsel for 
such firms. Such connections in the 
past were admitted by Senator Aus- 
tin, but thet had ceased, he said, 
when he became Senator. 


by Committee 


The debate came to an end with 
a motion to adjourn, but the Vice 
President ruled that the question 
might be called up again in a non- 
debatable motion if made in a 
morning session. This would pre- 
clude the continuation of tine “fili- 
buster” on the motion to consider 
the amendment. 

The activities of the TVA repre- 
sent one side of the Government's 
power program—the direct-action 
part. It is the spear point of a pro- 
gram which, in its entirety, would 
involve the installation of more than 
2,000,000 horsepower of capacity for 
sale to consumers. 

The other side is the control of 
private utilities through the 
Wheeler-Rayburn bill, a favorable 
report on which was ordered last 
week by the Senate committee in 
charge of the measure. 


CENTER OF BATTLE 


Most bitterly fought-over feature 
of the bill is the provision for elimi- 
nating by 1940 all holding companies 
which ‘cannot justify their con- 
tinued existence to the Securities 
and Exchange Commission on the 
basis of their economic necessity. | 


was mar- 
committee 


of the utility industry 
shalled. What did the 
decide to do about it? 

The answer is—the provision was 
kept but somewhat softened. In 
other words, those holding com- 
panies which can not prove their 
necessity may have an additional 
two years in which to dissolve or 
change their character so as to be- 
come investment trusts. 

Another provision which drew the 
concentrated fire of opponents was 
one making transmission lines com- 
mon carriers through the require- 
ment that public power bodies 
should be accorded the use of pri- 
vate transmission lines “on reason- 
able request.” This provision was 
struck out of the bill by the com- 
mittee. 

Another change made by the Sen- 
ate committee, and, in addition, by 
the House committee as it prepared 
to report the bill, was a provision 
that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, in setting fair wholesale rates 
for current, should consider actual 
of equipment and not the 
“prudent investment” valuation. 
This change would restrict the pos- 
sibility of arbitrary fixing o/7 rates. 

A concession was made to State 
regulatory bodies in deletion of a 
provision making the consent of the 
Power Commission necessary for 
the abandonment of generating or 
transmission facilities. 

Orders for interstate hook-ups also 


cost 


BATTLE TO EXTEND AUTHORITY OF TVA 


would not be left to the discretion of 
the Power Commission, as in the 
original bill, but would be condi- 
tional on a request to the Commis- 
sion coming from the regulatory 
bodies within the States concerned. 


OUTLOOK FOR INVESTORS 
Opponents of the bill declare that 
in none of the amendments made 
in committee is there evidence of 
an attempt to obviate financial 
losses which utility executives and 
investors’ spokesmen maintain are 
sure to result from the elimination 
of holding companies. 

Those favoring the legislation 
maintain that this danger has been 
greatly over-estimated and _ that, 
with the aid of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, it will not 
only be small but will be much more 
than compensated for by improved 
earnings in the future when operat- 
ing properties are freed from the 
“incubus” of the ‘“uneconcmic” 
holding corporations. 

Meanwhile the threat 
power development in New York 
City has been lifted with the ac- 
ceptance by the city and the Treas- 
ury Department of a 35 per cent re- 
duction in rates for current used by 
the municipality and by the Fed- 
eral agencies in the city. 

This reduction is estimated to 
mean a saving in power bills of 
$200,000 annually by the Federal 
Government and of more than a 
million dollars by the city. 

Mayor LaGuardia, commenting on 


of public 
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the settlement, said: 

“The situation in so far as the 
servicing of public buildings is con- 
cerned is settled for the year 1935. 
The city has an additional responsi- 
bility and that is the rates to the 
consumers. The arrangements do 
not preclude the city from taking 
such action as may be advisable to 
protect the consumer at this time.” 








In a more leisurely day, carriages 
drove up before the quaint building 
which housed the first office of the 


John Hancock. ... Today parking 
space is hard to find outside the Com- 
pany’s huge modern structure in up- 
town Boston. ... But its character 
remains unchanged. As in 1863, the 
name John Hancock stands for se- 
curity, soundness, dependability. 
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Stop at any of the 30,000 Esso dealers and stations, display- 
ing the familiar Esso sign, if you’re in doubt about the roads. 
Ask for a copy of “Esso Tours and Detours’’—Esso Marketers 
official monthly publication containing autkentic maps of 


current road construction; 


vacation information; touring 
data; etc. Individual road maps are also yours for the asking. 


Parents . . nowadays .. are a problem, aren’t 
they? You simply have to be firm with them or 
they get completely out of hand. 

Just take this matter of running the car. 

Now, .I want my parents to have all the fun 
and freedom possible. Goodness knows, ‘no 
one likes a good time more than I do. 

But parents are just at that impressionable 
age when all these filling stations . . with their 
bright pumps and luring claims . 
constant temptation. 

So I took my stand early. I insisted that my 
parents patronize only Esso dealers and sta- 
tions. Then I’d know what they were getting! 
For Esso station products . . backed by the 
world’s leading petroleum organization. . 
are the proven best you can buy. 


RECOMMENDED FOR Happy Metcting! . . Aerotype ESSO—the recognized leader 


among premium fuels . . 
ESSOLUBE — premium quality oil at regular price . 


vorld’s ing petroleum organizati ; ee - . . , 
the world's leading p m organization. Free air.. free water .. free windshield cleaning. Neat rest rooms, 


N E W 


ANMUUE 


makes a pointed observation 


My parents have learned that when I put ‘my 
foot down I mean it. So, believe me, when they 
need gas or oil . . or even tires, batteries and 
. you don’t catch them driving 
in anywhere except at a familiar Esso sign! 
And that takes a big load off my mind when 
I’m not along to look after things. 


offer a 


accessories 


assure “Happy Motoring.” 





I'm sure that they’re in good hands when 
they stop at an Esso sign and that they'll get 
all those little courtesies and services that 


I confess, if it weren’t for these Esso dealers 
and stations I’d worry myself sick thinking 
what might happen when my parents go out 
driving by themselves. So I guess I’ve a lot to 
be thankful for, after all. 

Parents are, indeed, a problem, aren’t they? 


ESSOLENE—guarantees smoother performance than any other regular-price gasoline. . 


SZAN DARD OLUL..C OM PANY’ OF 
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ATLAS fires, batteries and accessories — sponsored by 


COPR. 1995. e880, INC. 
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NE man—not President Roose- 

velt—appears now to hold in his 
hands the immediate fate of the 
New Deal. 

“As Roberts goes, so goes the na- 
tion.” 

That quip by a high official re- 
ferred to this situation in which an 
individual 
with power to decide what can and 
what cannot be done by the Presi- 
dent and by the Congress to meet 
depression problems. 

The reference was to Owen Jo- 


sephus Roberts, since 1930 a Justice | 


of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 
prominent Philadelphia lawyer, a 
former professor of law in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and one of 
two Federal prosecutors of the “oil 
cases” that sent a member of the 
Harding cabinet to jail. 

Justice Roberts for five years has 
served as one of the nine men who 
cetermine, as the Supreme Court of 
the land, just what are and what 
are not the powers of the Presi- 
dent and of the Congress under the 
Constitution. 


TWO SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 

Four of those nine men are re- 
ferred to as strict constructionists. 
They are: Justices Willis Van De- 
vanter, James Clark McReynolds, 
George Sutherland and Pierce But- 
ler. 

Four others of the nine are re- 
ferred to as liberal constructionists. 
They are Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, and Justices Louis 
Brandeis, Harlan F. Stone and Ben- 
jamin N. Cardozo. 

The liberal constructionists regard 
the Constitution as a flexible instru- 
ment that can adjust itself to 
change through interpretation. The 


strict constructionists, on the other 


hand, look at the Constitution as 
a more rigid document, the inter- 


pretation of which should be 
changed only by formal amend- 
ment. 

The strict constructionists have 


taken a stand in their opinions 
against all of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court dealing with issues 
involving New Deal principles. But 
in the Minnesota moratorium case, 
easing the inviolability of contracts, 
the New York milk case, upholding 
price fixing, and the gold decisions, 
affirming the right of the Govern- 
ment to abrogate its contracts, Jus- 
tice Roberts stood with the liberal 
constructionists. 


RAIL PENSION DECISION 

New Dealers saw the New Deal up- 
held in a series of test cases by a 5- 
to-4 court decision. They counted 
Justice Roberts on their side, but 
were somewhat concerned about the 
stand to be taken by Chief Justice 
Hughes. 


Before that time he was a | 


+ 


Five-to-four Ruling in Railroad Pension 


WHAT WILL SUPREME CO 


Case Shows Justice Roberts in Key Po- 
| sition in Deciding Judicial Stand 


finds himself endowed | 


Then came May 6 and a switch | 


within the Court that is causing the 
deepest concern among the highest 
Government officials. 

On that date, Justice Roberts was 
revealed as having’ swung to the 
side of the strict constructionists. 
He wrote and read the opinion of 
the Supreme Court, holding that the 
railroad pensions act of 1934 was in 
violation of the Constitution on the 
ground that matters relating solely 
to the social welfare of workers 
“obviously lie outside the orbit of 
Congressional power.” 


JUSTICE HUGHES’ DISSENT 

Speaking for the five majority 
justices, Justice Roberts held that 
the effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to require railroads to set up 
pension systems was an unwar- 
ranted extension of its constitu- 
tional power to regulate interstate 
commerce, and also that the act it- 
self involved taking property with- 
out due process of law, as required 
by the Constitution. 

Chief Justice Hughes, on the 





other hand, wrote and read a dis- 
senting opinion of the liberal con- 
structionists in which he said: 

“The majority finally raise a bar- 
rier against all legislative action of 
this nature by declaring that the 
subject matter itself lies beyond the 
reach of the congressional author- 
ity to regulate interstate commerce. 
That is a conclusion of such far- 
reaching importance that it over- 
shadows all other questions raised 
by the act.” 


VITAL TEST OF NEW DEAL 

President Roosevelt, when signing 
the railroad retirement act a year 
ago, said that it was loosely drawn 
and would require extensive amend- 
ment. 

Then why the aeep concern over 
the action of the Supreme Court? 

First, because it disclosed that 
Justice Roberts was aligned for the 
first time recently with the strict 
constructionists, when admittedly a 
liberal construction of the Consti- 
tion would be needed to save New 
Deal legislation. 

Second, because most of the laws 
enacted since March, 1933, now are 
on their way to the Supreme Court, 
some of them after rather rough 
handling in the lower courts. That 
means an early test of the life or 
death of many an experiment. It 
is a test made by nine men on the 
basis of precedent and of their un- 
derstanding of the words contained 
in the Constitution. 


FATE OF THE NIRA 

To what will that test apply? 

1. TO NRA. This New Deal at- 
tempt to set up self-government for 
industry rests, like the Railroad 
Pension Act, upon the right of the 
Federal Government to regulate in- 
terstate commerce. It now is be- 
fore the Supreme Court, with an 
early decision in sight. 

But most of the questions of jus- 
tices during arguments on this act 
suggested that they saw possible 
flaws other than those affecting in- 
terstate commerce in this act. Ab- 
sence of standards to guide the 
President, in its administration, al- 
ready commented on by the Court 
in ruling out Section 9c of NIRA, 
was one of these possible flaws on 
which. @ decision could be rested 
without meeting the issue of power. 


“TRIPLE” A TAXING POWER 

2. TO AAA, One vital part of the 
farm program rests on the power 
of the Government to license proc- 
essors of farm products. They are 
engaged in manufacture. Unan- 
swered is the question whether man- 
ufacture is interstate commerce. 
Past court decisions have held that 
it is not. The issue again may be 
between strict and liberal construc- 
tionists with Justice Roberts hold- 
ing the balance of power. Test cases 
are on the way to the court. 

Another vital phase of AAA rests 
on processing taxes. Those taxes 
concern the taxing power, rather 
than the commerce regulating power 
of the national government. The 
court will soon be asked to review 
them. 

A third phase of AAA also rests 
on the right to tax farmers as under 
a plan to force cooperation on 
farmers. One Federal court has 
ruled against this taxing power. 
Again the Supreme Court soon will 
be called upon to answer. 


OTHER NEW DEAL AGENCIES 

3. TO TVA. The whole experiment 
in the Tennessee valley rests on the 
right of the Federal Government to 
use the power developed by naviga- 


THE CITIES CREATED BY PWA: 


ITS LABORERS SETTLE DOWN 


(“ONSTRUCTION camps built in 

past years by private enterprise 
tc carry out the development of new 
reines and other projects for indus- 
try have been replaced during the 
last year by the development of 
miniature cities necessary to house 
the workers engaged on public works 
projects. 

Nearly a score of temporary towns, 
as well as two communities which 
are expected to be permanent, have 
been built in carrying out the pub- 
}ic works program. In addition to 
there are the communities 
which have been established in the 
Tennessee Vailey to house the work- 
ers employed on the huge projects of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


TWO PERMANENT TOWNS 

The two towns which the PWA ex- 
pects to be permanent are Fort Peck, 
Mont., and Mason City, Wash. Also, 
public works funds have been an im- 
portant factor in the growth of 
Eoulder City, Colo., originally built 


these 


to house the workers on Boulder 
Dam 

A total of $28,000,000 of PWA 
tunds has been allocated for the 
vork on Boulder Dam Residents 
believe Boulder City will be per- 
manent, and look forward to a thriv- 


ing tourist trade. Thus far, $1,700,- 
000 has been spent on the municipal 
improvements 

Fort Peck now has a population of 
5,000. 
aside as a military reservation and 
is under the direct supervision of 
the War Department. 

A total of $50,000,000 has been al- 
located for the building of Fort Peck 
Dam, the world’s largest earthen 
dam which will control the head- 
waters of the Missouri River. 


BUILDING OF MASON CITY 


Mason City is of about the same 
size as Fort Peck. Its builders, PWA 
reports, have attempted to escape 
the ugliness of a construction camp 


and have utilized its location on 
Columbia River to the best ad- 
vantage 

PWA estimates that $1,000,000 al- 
ready has been spent in building 
Mason City. It is the construction 
center for the building of Grand 


Coulee Dam on the Columbia River 
which will cost $63,000.000 

In addition to these permanent 
communities, PWA has developed a 
number of large construction camps, 
many of which have model facilities 
for workers. 


ble streams for distribution to pri- 
vate users. A lower court has ruled 
against this right and as a result 
the TVA program is stalled. This 
decision is at present on the road to 
the Supreme Court via the Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 


4. TO NLRB. This effort on the 
part of the Federal Government to 
regulate labor relations in private 
industry rests, like NRA, on the 
commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion. Its continuance will depend 
upon what the Supreme Court says 
of the powers contained in the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act. 

5. TO SOCIAL SECURITY. Con- 
gress is about to enact laws provid- 
ing for compulsory old age pensions, 
for unemployment insurance and for 
other social insurance plans. Unlike 
the Railroad Pension Act, which 
rests on the power of Congress to 
regulate interstate cominerce, this 
new legislation is based on the tax- 
ing power. An explanation is found 
later in this article. 


RULING IN PENSION CASE 


It was to the content of the 5 to 4 
decision against the railroad retire- 
ment law that government legal ex- 
pekts looked for clues to the future 
stand of the Supreme Court 

Both Justice Roberts, speaking 
for the majority and Chief Justice 
Hughes, speaking for the minority, 
were unusually vehement in their 
statements from the bench. This 
was noted by all of those present 
in the court at the time. 

In his conclusion, holding the act 
unconstitutional, Justice Roberts 
said: 


pension plan thus imposed is in no 
proper sense a regulation of the ac- 
tivity of interstate transportation. 
impose by sheer fiat noncontractual 


ployer and employee, not as a rule 


U 


“We feel bound to hold that a | 


| 


It is an attempt for social ends to | 


incidents upon the relation of em- | 


or regulation of commerce and 
transportation between the States, 
but as a means of assuring a partic- 
ular class of employes against old- 
age dependency. 

“This is neither nor 
an appropriate rule or regulation 
affecting the due fulfillment of the 
railroads’ duty to serve the public 
in interstate transportation.” 

Also, Justice Roberts wrote, in 
dealing with another phase of the 
pension problem, and one that ap- 
plies to the pending social security 
legislation as well: 

“The carriers have not ceased to 
be privately operated and privately 
owned, however much subject to 
regulation in the interest of inter- 
state commerce. There is no war- 
rant for taking the property or 
money of one and transferring it 
to another without compensatic., 
whether the object of the transfer 
be to build up the equipment of the 
transferee or to pension its em- 
ployes.” 

AS JUSTICE HUGHES VIEWS IT 

Chief Justice Hughes, speaking 
for the four dissenting judges said 

“The gravest aspect of the decision 
is that it does not rest simply upon 
a condemnation of particular fea- 
tures of the railroad retirement act, 
but denies to Congress the power 
to pass any compulsory pension act 
for railroad employes * * * I think 
that the conclusion thus reached is 
a departure from sound principles 
and places an unwarranted limita- 
tion upon the commerce clause of 
the Constitution.” 

Again he said: 

“The fundamental consideration 
which supports this type of legisla- 
tion is that industry should take 
care of its human wastage, whether 
that is due to accident or age. That 
view cannot be dismiSsed as arbi- 
trary or capricious. It is a reasoned 
conviction based upon abundant ex- 
perience.” 


WHAT OF SOCIAL SECURITY? 
As a result of this decision, the 

question is raised whether the Fed- 

eral Government can enact legisla- 


a necessary 


tion calling for old-age pensions for | 


all workers in industry or unemploy- 
ment insurance for those workers. 
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Some officials saw in the decision 
a bar to that type of legislation. 
However, Senator Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, one of the authors of 
the social security plan now before 


Congress, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral both informed the President 
and the Congress that the issues 


drawn were not the same. 

They pointed out the following: 

First, the old-age pension and un- 
employment insurance plans delib- 
erately are not based on the power 
of Congress to regulate commerce. 
Rather they are based on its power 
to tax. The fundamental issue in- 
volved in the social security issue is 
whether or not Congress can levy an 
excise tax on pay rolls. This will 
depend on whether the Supreme 
Court decides that this tax involves 
taking property without due process 
of law. However, the power of Con- 
gress to tax is a broad power. 


TWO TAX ANGLES 

Second, under the plans now be- 
fore Congress, the taxing provisions 
and the provisions to appropriate 
money for pensions are distinctly 
separated. The legal advisers say 
that the Supreme Court has refused 
to question the right of Congress to 
appropriate money for the general 
welfare no matter how broadly that 
power is used. So, if the power to 
tax pay rolls is upheld, the power to 
appropriate money raised by that 
tax for use in a pension system is 
accepted as unquestioned by the 
government officials. 

What they wonder is whether the 
Supreme Court will separate these 
two acts or will look at them as a 
unit. If judged as a unit then the 
words used by Justice Roberts to 
hold the railroad retirement act un- 
constitutional might, in the official 
opinion, apply to the new pension 
legislation. 

Also, the social security legisla- 
tion is based on the same legal the- 
ory underlying the processing tax 
of the AAA. If one is held illegal, 
then the other would be judged il- 
legal. Processing tax collections 
now are running heavier than taxes 
on individual income. The problem 
revealed here is one of major im- 
portance in the view of government 
officials, 





What would happen if the Su- 
preme Court did rule that the es- 
sential features of the New Deal 
were outside the authority granted 
the President and the Congress un- 
der the Constitution? 

President Roosevelt has expressed 
to newspaper men his readiness and 
desire to re-draft laws to meet the 
objections raised by the courts. 
However, his observation concerned 
technical questions of drafting of 
laws, not fundamental questions of 
policy. 

AND AS TO THE FUTURE 

A clash between the Court with its 
interpretation of the Constitution 
and the executive and legislative 
branches of the government could 
be resolved in a number of ways. 
They include the following: 

1. An amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Normally this process takes 
about seven years, but in an emer- 
gency it could be speeded up. Re- 
peal of the Eighteenth Amendment 
required only a few months. 

2. An act of Congress requiring 
that Supreme Court decisions, hold- 
ing legislation unconstitutional must 
be based on concurrence of six out 
of the nine justices, rather than 
upon a bare majority of five out of 


RT DO TO RECOVERY PROGRAM? 


$$ 


nine. This has been talked of for 
more than 100 years. 

3. An act of Congress enlarging 
the Supreme Court so that new jus- 
tices, holding opinions more in line 
with those of Congress and the Pres- 
ident, could be appointed. This ac- 
tion has been taken in the past, but 
under conditions hardly comparable 
to the present. It has had serious 
consideration within the New Deal, 
but is regarded as a last resort con- 
sideration 

All of these moves, except the 
first, would run up against estab- 
lished precedents. The power of 
Congress to control the Supreme 
Court by a mere act, passed by a 
majority, has almost never been 
used openly. Whether it could be 
used in the face of tradition is an 
issue that has not been met. 

Advisers to the President are in- 
clined to think that the issue will 
not be met under the New Deal. 
They are convinced that the Court 
will find a basis to accommodate 
most of the legislation now on the 
statute books to the Constitution. 

They think that Justice Roberts 
will be found throwing his weight to 
the side of the liberal construction- 
ists in the future. 
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The Pain: Cosetaiinns F eels 
Toward a Permanent Program a 





Agricultural Problem Not Solved by Cr op 


Control and § 


Subsistence Homesteads. in 


the Opinion of Dr. Tugwell 





D® REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, 

new administrator of the Re- 
setlement Administration, is about 
to take away from the AAA part 
of its long-range show. 

He it is who will fashion for the 
country a permanent program for 
land use. This is an objective to- 
ward which the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration had been 
working. 

But Dr. Tugwell had not figured 
in its plans. Rather, as Undersec- 
retary of Agriculture, he had been 
left out of touch with much that 
occurred in the farm experiment. 

Now the new Resettlement Admin- 
istrator gets power, money and per- 
sonnel to use in doing a job that 
the AAA had intended to undertake. 

Dr. Tugwell’s attitude toward the 
crop control experiments now under 
way, and his own feeling toward the 
planned use of this nation’s land, 
was outlined by him some time ago. 
His expression at that time attracted 
little attention. Now that he has 
power to set underway broad plans, 
backed by half a billion dollars, 
those views are accepted as taking 
on importance. 


x* re 
HIS VIEW OF CROP CONTROL 

Referring to the AAA crop control 
programs now in effect, Dr. Tugwell 
said: 

“What is done is merely to keep 
a part of each field or each farm 
out of use. It seems to me to be 
obvious that this cannot be the 
characteristic feature of a perma- 
nent policy. 

“There is no recognition in it of 
the basic conditions which ought to 
determine the use of the land. It 
adjusts supply to the moment’s mar- 
ket; but it neither conserves the 
land nor makes provision for per- 
manently bettering farmers lives.” 

Then of his own thought on what 
should be done, he said: 

“A second method of controlling 
the total volume of farm products 
would be for the government to limit 
the area available for production, by 
itself acquiring and devoting to | 
other uses all the land in excess of | 
that needed for production. 

“Such a system would envisage a 
commercial agriculture made up of 
the most efficient farmers operating | 
the best of our lands; with the re- | 
maining lands being used in other ' 


ways, and the remaining farmers 
devoting their time to other occu- 
vations.” 

Finding other occupations for 
former farmers admittedly is diffi- 
cult in these times. One plan has 
been to put them into subsistence 
homesteads of various types, and 4 
lot of money is available to Dr. Tug- 
well to undertake that type of ef- 
fort 

x * * 
THE SIMPLE LIrE 


But he is not sold on subsistence 


homesteads as a way out, even 
though they are his to plan and 
operate. His view on that subject 


is as follows: 

“There are many persons who are 
happier in a simple existence, living 
largely through their own efforts in 
a self-sufficient way. The peasant 
homes of Europe are evidence that 
simplicity of this sort is satisfac- 
tory. 

“Our subsistence homesteads proj- 
ects will provide some useful experi- 


ments in this direction; the propor- | 


tion of our population which likes 
to lead semi-independent lives, with 
some acres to guarantee their own 
subsistence, and with supplementary 
opportunities for income from in- 
dustry, may be larger than we ex- 
pect. 

“As a whole, however, I am in- 
clined to believe that such settle- 
ments will function merely as small 
eddies of retreat for exceptional 
persons; and that the greater part 
of our population will prefer to live 
and work in the more active and 
vigorous mainstream of a highly 
complex civilization. 

“To the extent that this is true, 
we must be prepared to absorb very 
large numbers of persons from 
farms into our general industrial 
and urban life.” 


Then as to the general problem of | 
land use, which he now will seek 


to solve, Dr. Tugwell said: 

“The Federal Government will, I 
believe, perform two functions with 
respect to our land in the future. It 
will directly hold and administer, as 
public forests, parks, game pre- 
serves, grazing ranges, recreation 
centers and the like, all areas which 
cannot at the time be effectively 


| operated under private ownership. 


“And, it will control the private 


Way 


use of the areas held by individuals 
to whatever extent is found neces- 
sary for maintaining continuous 
productivity. It is only by conceiv- 
ing the Government in this double 


active and supervisory role that we 
can expect to attain a permanent 
system of agriculture.” 

In giving effect to his ideas, the 


new Resettlement Administrator, 
the White House has made plain, re- 
ports to the President and not to the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

x*rk 
AN AGRICULTURAL FORUM 
NOTHER ASPECT of the farm 
problem, not dwelt upon by Dr. 

Tugwell, concerned a group of farm 
leaders, industrial leaders and scien- 
tific leaders, meetimg in Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

They decided to create a forum of 

ciculture, industry and science for 
the purpose of develoving new in- 
dustrial markets for farm products. 
Their objective was to make unnec- 
easary any shifts away from agri- 
culture, and, instead, to devise ways 
to use farm products in industry 
that would widen markets and bring 

a shift of population to the farms. 

This is a type of program that 
long has been dreamed of, Govern- 
ment officials say. They point out 
that Chester Davis, now AAA ad- 
ministor, and George Peek, former 
AAA administrator, thought so 
much of it that they ventured into 
the business of making paper out 
of cornstalks; that venture col- 
lapsed. 

Also Mr. Davis once worked to in- 
duce Congress to require that alco- 
hol made from farm products be 
blended with gasoline as motor fuel. 
This plan was revived at the Dear- 
born meeting. 

Report was presented to show that 


from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000 acres | 


of farm land would be needed to 
produce the corn that would be re- 


quired to supply 25 billion gallons | 
of alcohol for use in the nation’s | 


automobiles as fuel. Farmers would 
be expected to receive about $5,000,- 
000,000 for this alcohol crop. 


But opponents of corn alcohol as | 
HOLC—Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 


a motor fuel asserted that Bureau 
of Standards tests showed this type 
of fuel to be inferior to gasoline 
and to be much more costly. They 
asserted that auto users would be 
required to pay a much higher price 
for an inferior type of power. 

The field of use for farm products 
as industrial raw materials is widen- 
ing, however, and the new forum is 
expected to seek mew ways to cause 
a further expansion, 
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AAA Agricultural Adjustment 

Administration. Assured 
that adverse Supreme Court decision 
on Railroad Retirement Act does not 
affect principles underlying AAA. 
Prepares to relinquish long-range 
land planning to Tugwell. Approves 
ruling permitting the making of 
molasses from surplus Philippine 
sugarcane. 





CCC—Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Director Fechner announces 
that 10,000 men in 505 CCC camps 
will be employed in fighting wind 
and water erosion this Summer. 
Total of 123 camps to be in the dust 
storm belt with the remainder scat- 
tered throughout the country. 





FCA—Fa™ Credit Administra- 

tion. Regional offices set new 
record for handling peak number 
of farmers’ applications within a 
short time, and the total of farmers 
to receive emergency crop loan 
checks during the last 30 days 
reaches 250,000. 





Fcc-F ederal Communications 

Commission. Associated 
companies in the Bell Telephone 
system, except the Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, filed new 
long-distance tariffs, moving up the 
time for low priced “night calls” to 
7 p. m., effective June 1. The tariffs 
eliminate the so-called “evening 
call” rates with this extension of 
“night call” rates. FCC is inquir- 
ing why new plan is not to apply to 
the Pacific coast. 





FER A—Federal Emergency Relief 

Administration. Adminis- 
trator Hopkins makes special $1,- 
200,000 fund available for Illinois 
pending action of its legislature to 
raise relief funds. 





poration. Announces that 
850,000 homes, valued at $3,750,000, 
have been saved from immediate 
threat of foreclosure by the re- 
financing loans of the HOLC. Ewing 
La Porte, New York regional man- 
ager, resigns for “reasons of my 
own.” 





NLRB— tional Labor Relations 

Board. The Board denies a 
petition for an election among em- 
ployes of the Eagle Grocery Co., op- 
erating in New Jersey, on the ground 
that no showing was made that a 
substantial number of employes de- 
sired an election or that a rival or- 
ganization existed. The Clifton 
Wright Hat Co. of Danbury, Conn., 
is declared not guilty of failure to 
bargain when the company refused 
to permit an employe whose union 
card had been revoked to pay a fine 
and be reinstated in the union. One 
member of the Board dissented in 
this, the first divided opinion which 
it has handed down. 





NRA—ational Recovery Admin-. 


istration. Announces that 
if NRA is continued all codes will 
be remade in light of new principles, 
limiting to interstate commerce. 





NRB—ational Resources Board. 


Sets up an aavisory com- 
mittee to act as an advisory body for 
work-relief projects involving collec- 
tion of hydrologic data. 





PWA—Public Works Administra- 

tion. Administrator Ickes 
informs the President that low cost 
housing projects could be under way 
in 16 cities by mid-August. Signs 
contract with 15 Detroit architects 
to prepare plans for $6,000,000 slum 
clearance project there. Bids for 
construction of the Indianapolis 
slum clearance project for which 
PWA has allotted $3,000,000, to be 
opened May 7 and bids are requested 
for demolition of dwellings on site 
of Cleveland, Ohio, slum clearance 
project. Coordinator Eastman urges 
caution in development of expensive 
inland waterways. 





RFC—Feconstruction Finance Cor- 

poration. Announces dis- 
bursements to April 30 totalled $9,- 
676,000,000. Disbursements other 
than to other Government agencies 
were $5,116,000,000, of which $2,749,- 
000,000 has been repaid. 





SEC—Securities and Exchange 

Commission. Issues new 
forms for registration of securities 
of insurance companies sold on na- 
tional stock exchanges. Makes pub- 
lic a summary of stock transactions 
and holdings of officers, directors 
and large stockholders of corpora- 
tions with listed securities. 


TVA—Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Begins a survey for making 
a power hook up with eight cities 
of western Tennessee which are al- 
ready equipped with municipally 
owned plants. Memphis will later be 
connected with the same transmis- 
sion line, now being completed from 
Pickwick dam via Muscle Shoals. 
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PINPARIED 


National Steel's financing is soundly de- 
vised, its policies forward-looking. And 
most important of all, National Steel's 

management is composed of men thoroughly conversant 
with every phase of their chosen industry ... men who are 
peculiarly fitted to meet the problems of tomorrow with fore- 
sight, courage, and knowledge gained by wide experience. 
These are the factors which have enabled National Steel 
Corporation to render dependable service toits customers 
in the past... and the factors which permit National 
Steel to face the promise of the future with confidence. 


ATIONAL Steel Corporation is unusually well equipped 
to meet the demands which present and future busi- 
ness may make upon it. 

For National Steel is integrated to exercise complete 
control over all operations from mining the ore to finishing 
the steel. National Steel mills, with machinery and pro- 
duction facilities kept constantly up-to-date, are strategi- 
cally located in the very heart of the best market districts. 











While You TRAVEL - wc YOU ARRIVE 
ON Aut -conditioned TRAINS 
THROUGHOUT THE WEST 








@ This year wise Americans are deciding 
to see America—to visit the Golden West. 
No war clouds in that direction. You can 
keep cool and clean this summer while 
traveling through the West in trains that 
are now completely air-conditioned. You 
will thrill to this new travel luxury which 
is offered on all principal trains running 
west and north of Chicago, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans. Although the Western 
Railroads spent millions of dollars on air- 
conditioning you pay not one penny more 
to enjoy this new comfort. 


Cool, Clean and Quiet 


Ideal weather all the way on these air-con- 


Amazing 
Low Fares 


@ Impossible as it 
seems, the luxury 
of air-conditioned 
travel is now avail- 
able at lowered 
fares, with nosleep- 
ing carsurcharce 
on Western Rail- 
roads. Read these 
sample Round Trip 
Fares, First Class, 
good in standard 
siceping cars, to 
points named and 


return. Aig * * > . 
From Washir ston ditioned western trains. Cool, clean air at 
California $ all times, day or night. When you wish to 


55.05 sleep the car is almost as quiet as your 


Dal'as, Tex 
£8.95 own bedroom. No more blistering heat 


Denver, Co!o., + 


Glacicr Pack 4 82.95 when you travel this way. No more dust— 
Crand Canyon, © 108.25 your train could pass through a dust storm 
Mexice City * 199.35 without your noticing it. Men can wear 


North Pacific, * 120.75 
Salt Lake City, + 91.25 
San Anton‘o 65.50 
Yel‘owstone, + 81.70 


®Effective Mov 15, 


white linens on these trains. No more 
odors —the chef could fry onions in the 
kitchen without anyone detecting it in the 
dining car. Travel West by train this sum- 
mer and enjoy the world’s finest travel serv- 
ice at the lowest cost. 


Effective June 1, 
a 








Bargain Fares Effective May 15 


Western Railroads have reduced basic year ’round fares to as low 
as 2¢ a mile in sleeping cars on round trip tickets and correspond- 
ingly low fares in coaches and chair cars. Special bargain values 
are offered in summer excursion tickets on sale daily commencing May 
15, with ample final return limit. Your dollar goes farther on Western 
Railroads. 


See Nearest Railroad Ticket Agent 
For details on special places of interest, routes, rates or literature 
on Western Trips, see your local railroad representative. He will 
gladly advise you. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 

to Southwest, Mexico, Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, California, San Diego Exposition, 
North ‘Woods and Lakes, National Parks, 
Texas Gulf Coast, Ozarks, American Rockies, 
Dude Ranches, Resorts of Every Character. 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


COOL * CLEAN * DEPENDABLE * QUIET © SAFE 
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Money: New Movements to 


‘Manage’ the Dollar .. . 





Printing-press Inflation and Federal Con- 
trol of Bank Credit Now Demanded in 
Congress 





‘WHERE are currency dol'ars and 

credit dollars. Currency dollars 
are in the form of paper bills and 
silver coins. Credit dollars are rep- 
resented by bank checks. 

These are the principal forms of 
the American dollar. Now Congress 
is showing a deep interest in doing 
something to each of these classes 
of money. 

Both houses of Congress favor 
turning on the printing presses to 
produce more than _ $2,000,000,000 
paper currency dollars that then 
would be used to pay the fu!l bonus 
to world war veterans. President 
Roosevelt is set against that idea. 

The House of Representatives has 
voted 271 to 110 to give the Federal 
Government a hand in controlling 
the credit dollars. That control now 
lies in private banks, and it would 
be taken away from them in large 
measure by the plan of the Admin- 
istration to put that control under a 
Government dominated Federal Re- 
serve bank system. 

Credit dollars are much more im- 
portant than currency dollars. There 
are more than five times as many of 
them, and they turn over in much 
larger volume than do the paper 
bills and the coins 

x~** 


A CONTROLLED DOLLAR 

Congress, based on its recent votes, 
desires to establish Federal control 
over both major kinds of money in 
this country. 

That raises the question: What 
kind of a dollar is the American dol- 
lar to be in the future? Will there 
be a sudden flood of paper currency 
dollars or would Government con- 
trol, through a change in banking 
laws, bring a flood of credit dollars? 

Those are questions facing offi- 
cials who frame the fiscal policies 
of the nation. 

xe 


SENATOR Thomas (Dem.), of Ok- 

lahoma, told the Senate during 
the past week that this country now 
has “a sixty cent dollar abroad and 
a $1.24 dollar within the confines 
of the United States.” 

His argument was that, when 
President Roosevelt reduced the 
amount of gold in each dollar, he 
permited foreigners to buy Ameri- 


can commodities—where they did 
not rise in price—with only 60 per 
cent as much gold exchange as be- 
fore the cut. 

But in America most prices ac- 
tually did not rise; so Americans 
with goods and services to sell found 
that dollars still were as hard for 
them to obtain as they had been 
before the 40 per cent of gold had 
been taken out. 

Senator Thomas’ remedy for that 
Situation is to print more dollars 
He is interested in currency dollars 
rather than credit dollars, and his 
argument to the Senate was that 
enough of these currency dollars 
should be printed to force prices 
higher. He would put prices up by 
making dollars plentiful and cheap. 

Congress, both the Senate and the 
House, accepted his argument and 
voted $2,000,000,000 in new currency 
as a starter for payments to vet- 
erans. 
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A COMMODITY DOLLAR 


Other plans for cheapening and 
Stabilizing the dollar are also receiv- 
ing consideration. One proposal is 
to establish a dollar based upon 
commodities—one that would go up 
and down in gold value as commodi- 
ties went up and down. The idea 
would be to have a dollar based 
on commodities, known as a “com- 
modity dollar.” 

Advocates of this type of dollar 
came within six votes of writing its 
prescription into the administration 
banking bill when it went through 
the House. 

As written, the banking bill now 
before the Senate authorizes the 
Federal Reserve Board to stabilize 
business conditions so far as can be 
done “within the scope of monetary 
action.” This broad delegation of 
power, commodity dollar advocates 
say, is too sweeping to receive Su- 
preme Court sanction. 

They think that the law should 
be more specific. To make it so they 
would require the Board to restore 
commodity prices to their 1921-29 
average amd keep them there. To 
do this the Board could buy and sell 
gold and silver in the world markets 

Opponents argued, however, that 
efforts to control the dollar value 
by this method, as demonstrated by 


; cannot 


The United States News 





As Au Aid to Bauke 





NSURANCE of home mortgage 
loans in the Mutual Mortgage In- 
surance Fund will keep such loans 
out of banks’ slow, doubtful, or loss 
columns. Instructions to this effect 
have been issued by J. F. T. O’Con- 
nor, Comptroller of the Currency, 
to all national bank examiners. 

The Mutual Mortgage Insurance 
Fund is the insurance fund set up 
in the Federal Housing Act. It is 
used to insure mortgage loans made 
by lending institutions approved by 
the Federal Housing Administration. 

This ruling, FHA officials say, will 
permit national banks approved as 
mortgagees to make long-term loans 
in full confidence they will not be 
classified unfavorably. 


the gold and silver experiments of 
the past two years, were futile. 
x *ek 


ANOTHER GOLD TEST 
'MHE TREASURY will soon be con- 
fronted with a demand to ac- 
cept a $1.000 Liberty bond in full 
payment of income taxes amounting 
to $1,690. This is the latest move 
of those who hope to realize the old 
gold value on their Government 
securities. 

Liberty bonds contain the “gold 
clause,” which says they are pay- 
able in pre-devaluation gold dol- 
lars. A Supreme Court decision has 
ruled that the Government need not 
pay these bonds in old $1.69 dollars, 
as their holders had not shown a 
loss. 

Those behind this test believe they 
can show a loss, in that their bonds 
be used to pay the same 
amount of taxes as they could if the 
bonds were redeemed in dollars with 
the former gold content. 

Meanwhile, the suit of Robert A. 
Taft, son of the former President, 
advances in the Court of Claims as 
the Government filed its reply ask- 
ing that the case be dropped. Mr. 
Taft contends that, by refusing to 
redeem Liberty bonds in gold, the 
Government loses its right to call 
these bonds and must therefore 
continue to pay interest until ma- 
turity. 

~* * 


CLARIFICATION OF ISSUES 


~O MUCH CONFUSION has grown 

up over the various schemes to 
do something about the dollar, that 
Mr. Roosevelt believes that the pub- 
lic mind should be cleared. For that 
purpose, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury, is speak- 
ing over a nation-wide radio hook- 
up. 














TuE Bell System furnishes a nation-wide tele- 
phone service to a great and populous country 
—a service used for ¢9,000,000 talks a dav. 
Telephone conversations per capita in. thi T 
epnone cc ersation acd capita in this Wage-earning men and women. Their incen- 
country are more than nine times as many 


as in Europe. 


It takes 275,000 trained people to build and 
operate the switchboards, wires, cables, and 
other apparatus that make this service pos 
sible. It has taken the savings of 850,000 peo 
ple’ to pay for the plant and equipment of the 


Bell System. 


Six hundred and seventy-five thousand 
own stock in the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and in many instances 
other Bell securities. Another 


OWN OR OPERATE 
THE BELL 





SYSTEM 


is the result of work and thrift. No other 
business organization is so widely owned. 


It is owned by the people, and it is run by 


tive 1s pride in performance; in doing a good 


job come recognition and promotion. 


Since its beginning more than 50 years ago, 
the Bell System has rendered a constantly im- 
proving service more and more indispensable. 
Usefulness to the public is the motive that 
keeps the telephone business going. In the 


true sense of the word, this is a democracy in 


business. 





More than half the 
175,000 own 


Stockholders of the American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company, the parent 


Bell System bonds or stock in the operat- company in the Bell System. are wénen, Me 
ing telephone companies. This invested money body owns as much as one per cent of the stock 
PRR, 
4“ ) 
ul 
{ YP BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
. 








Labor: Rail 
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Pension Ruling 
and the Wagner Bill + + 





What the Supreme Court’s Decision 
Means to Collective Bargaining Plans; 


The 


Toledo 


Strike 





()VERSHADOWING in importance 
all immediate disputes in labor- 
industry relations and Congressional 
prospects for a new collective bar- 
gaining law, a decision was handed 
down last week by the Supreme 
Court having implications which 
strike at the very heart of Federal 
control over labor relationships. 
The decision concerned immedi- 
ately the constitutionality of the 
Railroad Retirement Act, which 
made the payment of pensions to re- 


tired workers obligatory on the rail- 


roads. The law was declared invalid. 
The implications of the decision 
go far beyond the immediate case. 


BASIS OF DECISION 

In a 5-to-4 decision, the Court 
drew a sharp line of distinction be- 
tween regulations that promote effi- 
ciency in the control of interstate 
commerce and those which are in- 
tended to promote the welfare of 
workers engaged in the industry. 

Said the Court: 

“The purpose of the law is not 
safety but to give social security to 
a limited class. Hence it is not a 
necessary or appropriate rule or reg- 
ulation affecting the due fulfillment 
of the railways’ duty to serve the 
country in interstate transporta- 
tation.” 

Just how does this principle im- 
pinge on collective bargaining and 
the proposed Labor Relations Law? 

Chiefly in this way. The Labor 
Relations Bill, like the Recovery Act, | 
leans heavily on the alleged advan- 
tage to interstate commerce in set- 
ting up machinery for collective 
bargaining. Should the Court hold, 
when and if the question comes be- 
fore it, that this arrangement, like 
the pension system for rail em- 
ployes, does not increase the effi- 
ciency of interstate commerce, an 
unfavorable verdict would be indi- 
cated. 

POSSIBLE REVERSAL 

Admitting the seriousness of the 
prospect, Senator Wagner, sponsor | 
of the Labor Relations Bill. asserted 
his confidence that within two years ' 


the majority opinion of the Supreme | 


Court would be superseded by the 
minority opinion expressed by Chief 
Justice Hughes. 

Justice Hughes took the position 
that the Court, in its past approval 
of workmen’s compensation laws, 
had already committed itself to the 
proposition that industry has a re- 
sponsibility above and beyond the 
carrying out of specific contracts for 
wage payments, and that it is within 
the power of Congress to compel in- 
dustry to meet the responsibility. 

As applied to labor relations, Sen- 
ator Wagner holds that such a re- 
sponsibility extends to the duty to 
bargain collectively with employes 
in a manner determined by Con- 
gress. 

Labor officials were inclined to 
take a somewhat darker view of the 
Situation. William Green, president 
of the American Federation of La- 
bor, declared that attention already 
was being given to a_ possible 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Rail union leaders characterized 
the verdict as a “modern Dred Scott 
decision against the whole Progres- 
sive and New Deal legislation.” 

Meanwhile, 
Bill was making progress in 
Congress. In the Senate a definite 
place was assigned to it on the cal- 
endar, immediately after TVA Act 
amendments and the NRA bill. 

In the House, the bill was reported 
favorably from committee with one 
amendment. This was a provision 
for placing the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board in the Department of 
Labor instead of giving it an inde- 
pendent status. This was in ac- 
cord with recommendations of Sec- 
retary of Labor Perkins, but was op- 
posed by Labor Board officials. 

x kee 


THE TOLEDO STRIKE 


‘FFORTS of the Labor Depart- 
ment to bring about a settle- 
ment of the automobile strike that 
began in the Toledo, Ohio, plant of 
the Chevrolet Company definitely 
failed on May 8. In an election at 


the Labor Relations | 





Toledo, supervised by the Depart- 
ment, workers voted, 1,251 to 605, 
against accepting the terms offered 
by the company. 


The election, heid on neutral 


| ground, was intended to determine 


the attitude of all employes and not 
merely that of union members. Of 
2,300 entitled to vote, 1.856 partici- 
pated in the election. 

The strike has brought cessation 
of work to some 30,000 workers in 
17 plants, including those closed be- 
cause of shortage of parts ordinarily 
supplied by plants now idle. 
BARGAINING ISSUE 

The critical issue is the manner in 
which collective bargaining shall be 
conducted. The union asks that the 
company shall bargain solely with 
the spokesmen for the majority of 
workers, which, in this case, admit- 
tedly means the American Federa- 
tion of Labor union. The company 
insists on bargaining with any ac- 
credited representative of employes. 

The dispute thus boils down to the 
question of acceptance of the plan 
sponsored by the Automobile Labor 
Board, in which all groups are rep- 
resented in bargaining. The A. F. 
of L. insists that this means play- 
ing one group against another and 
giving the employer power to break 
the strength of any group which 
bargains aggressively. 

Meanwhile plans are laid for en- 
larging and consolidating the A. F. 
of L. unions in the automobile in- 
dustry. A charter waz granted last 
week for an international automo- 
bile union to bring into one body the 
176 locals, said by Mr. Green to have 
a total of from 40,000 to 50,000 mem- 
bers. : 

All workers will be eligible for 
membership, except machine shop 
employes. The new union will 
therefore be’ preponderantly of the 
vertical type, which experience has 
Shown to be most effective in large 
integrated industries. 

It represents another step away 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 











Borden’ 
a Common Divimenp 
No. 101 
A quarterly dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been pH ee 
on the outstanding common stock of 
this Company, payable June 1, 1935, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1935. Checks 
will be mailed. 

The Borden Company 

E. L. Nortzer, Treasurer. 


‘Selling Bonds by Mail 


| Treasury’s Latest Plan 


] To give impetus to the sale of 
Baby Bonds the Treasury has en- 
listed the Postal Department. Mail 

| carriers in five cities now deliver, 
| when their mail is light, circulars to 
every house on their beats. These 
folders describe the bonds and tell 
how they may be bought. All the 
buyer has to do is to fill out a form 
and mail it with check or money 
order to the Treasury. The bond 
will be delivered within 30 days. 

The plan is being tried in five 
cities in different parts of the coun- 
try and in the first few days netted 
orders for more than $30,000 worth 
of bonds. This method will end on 
July 1 as after that date the post 
office order permitting such solici- 
tation will lapse. The plan will then 
be continued on the rural routes 
| where it may be continued indefi- 
nitely. 

These savings bonds, Secretary 
Morgenthau says, are selling as well 
as expected. In the first two months 
they were on sale, March and April, 
total sales were $61,000,000. 


organization in the direction of a 
more “democratic” form, which 
| takes in all workers and not merely 
| skilled laborers. 





JOHN W. TAYLor. 


from the “aristocratic” trade union 
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Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


























DEPENDABLE DODGE 
TRUCKS 





NOW PRICED 


























COMMERCIAL 
PANEL—119" 
wheelbase—6 cyl. 
—Real Dodge qual- 
ity allthe way 
through. Nowonly 

















1'4-TON STAKE 
—136" wheelbase— 
18 high-priced, 
money-saving fea- 
tures—yet only 


670 

















DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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| truck owner knows that this type of 
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HYDRAULIC BRAKES... 





Only Dodge of the three lowest- 
priced trucks gives you safe, sure, 
money-saving hydraulic brakes. 


Dodge perfected hydraulic brakes 
Stay equalized—save tires, save 
brake linings, save adjusting expense. 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE.. 


Dodge pioneered the full-floating rear 
axle in low-priced trucks, Every 


axle is more dependable, far easier 
to service, cuts operating costs. 
Makes your truck worth a lot more. 


VALVE SEAT INSERTS... 


Pioneered by Dodge in the low-priced 
truck field! Valve seat inserts save 
gas—also save valve grinding bills. 


For over 17 years, Dodge has led in 
giving you the most advanced fea- 
tures of modern truck engineering. 


ROLLER-BEARING UNIVERSALS.. 





Another mark of fine, high-priced 
truck construction. Roller-bearing 
universale check ruinous backlash. 





OIL FILTER. 


Dodge is the only one of the three 
lowest-priced trucks that gives you 
an oil filter. Along with full-pres- 


They are sealed tight against water 
or dirt and give more dependable 
service. Again, Dodge is the leader! 


- FULL-PRESSURE LUBRICATION 


sure lubrication, this assures you of 
clean oil constantly for every bearing. 
Makes your engine last far longer. 





*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. Special equipment, including dual whee/s 


Dependable DODGE TRUCKS on 1!9-ton models, extra. Time payments to fit your budget. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial 
Credit Plan. See your Dodge dealer right away. Learn what amazing values Dodge is offering in 1935 trucks. 


DEALER YDOAY 


FOR A 


“SHOW DOWN" 


Of VALUE 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


e 


re United Raies (laws 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 
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o. 3.3 SEREA 


Y MAIL lately has been showing an amazing in- 
crease in the number of letters questioning the 
M sincerity of President Roosevelt. . 

From a tone of tolerant and understanding 
sympathy, the people who write me ina critical vein about 
the Administration now have become bitter and intoler- 
ant toward the President. They insist that sometimes he 
appears to be a modern Machiavelli and sometimes he 
seems a weak and vacillating personality like Buchanan, 
for in no other way can they explain the growing con- 
fusion, the apparent inconsistencies and zig-zag courses 
of the Administration. 

I do not concur in this view; indeed, I dissent most em- 
phatically . I have never questioned the sincerity or con- 
scientiousness of Mr. Roosevelt. I first knew him in 1913 
when he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy. I have 
talked with many men who know him very intimately. To 
me his personal charm and engaging smile are the at- 
tributes of a fine character inspired by worthy motives. 

It is in truth not difficult to understand why men have 
a deep affection for Franklin Roosevelt. His instincts are 
humanitarian. His desire is not to give offense but to 
spread kindliness and good-will. 

Senator Carter Glass, of Virginia, Democrat, who con- 
fesses a thorough personal liking for the President but 
who disagrees violently with various New Deal policies 
has given an example of how differences of opinion can be 


honestly impersonal. 
v 


It is in the same spirit that I 
have tried to appraise Adminis- 


PRESIDENT IS 

SINCERE BUT tration policies. If America could 
achieve recovery and an economic 

BEING MISLED stability under Rooseveltian pol- 


icies, I would be among the first to applaud. Seeing on 
the horizon, however, the workings of a series of meas- 
ures which I firmly believe are against the best interests 
of our country, I would be lacking in the rudiments of the 
thing we like to call patriotism if I permitted any personal 
feeling of admiration or affection for Franklin Roosevelt 
to dissuade me from saying plainly that I believe the 
President has embarked on a misguided course. I feel he 
is being misled, if not betrayed, by men lacking in scruple, 
lacking in patriotism and imbued only with the idea that 
government is an instrumentality for the attainment of 
their individual and personal ambitions. 

I have tried to understand certain public statements of 
Mr. Roosevelt that are paradoxical. Some of the com- 
ments he has made are so glaringly in contradiction with 
the testimony adduced by competent witnesses before 
Congressional committees that I have regretfully come 
to see why an increasing number of critics are seeking to 
fasten upon the President a responsibility for artfulness 
or avoidance. _ 

What a pity it would be if there should develop a 
controversy of bitterness and passion with reference to 
presidential policies and if this should be prompted by a 
lack of faith in the President’s sincerity of purpose! 

For those of us, therefore, who know something about 
the way the governmental machine operates, the devious 
and diverse ways that federal intrigue wraps its multiple 
influences around governmental bureaus and agencies and 
fosters the cunning of modern politics, it becomes more 
than ever mandatory that the operations of the system be 
exposed and condemned. 


The fundamental trouble is 


IDEAS DIFFER that the Administration of Presi- 
AS TO WHAT dent Roosevelt is dedicated to a 
‘NEW DEAL’ IS Y28ue phrase—The New Deal. 


There is inside the Administra- 
tion no cohesive loyalty to party, no sense of comradeship 
or teamwork, but a zeal and ardor to implant a philosophy 
of government which has never been defined concretely by 
Mr. Roosevelt but which happens to mean whatever 
causes and crusades the individual sponsors of those ideas 
either in groups or in factions wish to espouse. 

To one set of Administration officials the New Deal 
signifies plainly that the end justifies the means, that 
justice was not intended to be applied to the possessors 
of property or the managements of our large or small busi- 
nesses, and that a punitive spirit is not only desired but is 
the basic purpose of the New Deal itself. 

The fact that highly paid lawyers have in the past used 


MISLEADING THE PRESIDENT 


Irresponsibility of Subordinate Officials Is Handicapping the Executive — Governmental 
Policies Are Administered in an Atmosphere of Friction, Personal 


Jealousies, and Bureaucratic Rivalries 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


tricky phrases or legal strategy in the courts to evade gov- 
ernmental efforts to get at the malpractices of their cli- 
ents is most often the reason given for “fighting fire with 
fire.” The use of “propaganda” by protagonists on the 
one side is cited as a justification for its employment by 
government officials themselves. 

Unfortunately half-truths and misstatements, so char- 
acteristic of heated exponents of controversial views, con- 
stitute, when utilized by the government itself, a dis- 
tressing record of bad faith with ‘the American people who 
have come to expect from their government a dignity and 
cautiousness of statement which should be free from the 
partisan exaggerations or the concealments practiced by 
those who do not bear the responsibilities of the govern- 
mental seal or the obligations of an oath of office. 

v 
The President of the United 


SOUND COUNSEL sates can never be a super-man. 
IS NEEDED BY He cannot possibly weigh of his 


THE EXECUTIVE own knowledge the memoranda 

and statements placed before him 
by the vast number of officials who must give him guid- 
ance. The staff of secretaries at the White House is also 
too busy and too preoccupied with the machinery of the 
Executive Offices to become expert in the hundred and 
one questions which in the course of a day crowd them- 
selves before the President for appraisal. 

There must, therefore, be dependence by a President 
on the individual members of his Cabinet, on the heads of 
executive agencies, on the members of the presidentially 
appointed commissions and on the corps of subordinate 
officials whose opinions become the basis eventually for 
executive action. 

One cannot underestimate the importance, then, of ac- 
curacy, of impartiality, of judicial balance in the matters 
that are at the heart of conflicting approaches today to 
the problem of economic recovery. It is regrettable that 
the tendency of most Administration officials is not to con- 
sider themselves responsible to the American people as 
a whole, not to regard themselves as custodians of the 
public weal, but merely as zealots in behalf of a complex 
and experimental philosophy of government, popularly 
called the New Deal, but representing, as each official 
views it, anything from state socialism and government 
ownership to the tyrannical use of governmental power 
for the benefit of class interests. 

v 


Recovery cannot be achieved 


SCRAMBLE FOR in such an atmosphere. The 
POWER AMONG struggle which Franklin Roose- 
BUREAUCRATS velt may think he is successfully 


making to keep the scales even 
between the so-called “right” and “left” or between the 
radicals and conservatives, is doomed to ignominious fail- 
ure if the men who surround and advise the President do 
not subject themselves to the discipline of objectivity 
which for generations has been the proud boast of Anglo- 
Saxon government. 

Going through the Washington departments, one finds 
factions and bureaucratic rivalry. If there is a big relief 
program projected, the gossip and conversation is related 
to what person will have most authority, what funds will 
be disbursed and what new offices and personnel and what 
new jurisdictions will be added. It is a mad scramble for 
personal power, personal position, personal advancement 
and personal achievement. 

Should public sentiment show signs of irritation and 
reports come in that the popularity of the Administration 
is on the wane, a “fireside” chat on the radio is suggested 
and there is a conference of strategists to “advise” the 
President what choice of words he must employ to tell the 
supposedly not too intelligent radio audience that all is 
going well and that only a few bourbons and business pi- 
rates are really questioning the efficacy of the President’s 
great program for relief. 

But unhappily $4,800,000,000 doesn’t last forever. And 
when that is spent, recovery must have been attained or 
more billions must be borrowed. The process cannot go 
on indefinitely. And certainly the present appropriation 
will go the way of the CWA and the PWA if there isn’t 
something done pretty soon to stimulate and accelerate 
private spending by industry. 

There is nothing so tragic, moreover, as the way the 
hangers-on begin to blame everybody but themselves 
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Gir et ete 


when things begin to go wrong with the chief. They 
desert sinking ships with a celerity that accentuates their 
personal rather than impersonal attitudes. 

As I read the public statements of the President, as I 
hear the comments of the men who confer with him about 
pending legislation, I wonder just what is the method 
whereby people contrive to influence his action. It is im- 
possible for any human being to remember all the things 
said or written on the many vital subjects that are before 
a President of the United States nowadays. Many things 
he must probably feel inclined to accept without veri- 
fication. 

v 


Let me take an illustration. 


CONFLICT OF The President told the American 
FACTS ON THE people over the radio—and there 
UTILITY ISSUE were doubtless millions of per- 


sons listening—that the greater 
part of the decline in public utility securities came before 
he was inaugurated. The inference was that the recent leg- 
islative proposal had a negligible effect on the securities. 
He declared that his utility holding bill would not destroy 
values. The official representative of 23 insurance com- 
panies told a Senate committee in great detail the exact 
opposite. And this is a matter of facts and figures easy to 
check through disinterested research agencies. 

Another illustration: Mr. Roosevelt’s favorite expres- 
sion to a group of callers protesting about a pending piece 
of legislation is that he hasn’t read the particular bill 
about which his visitors complain. They then go away 
feeling, of course, he means that any such monstrosities 
as they have cited couldn’t remain in an Administration 
bill. Knowing how responsive the Democratic majority 
is to White House commands these days, the visiting busi- 
ness men depart from the White House confident that in- 
justice will be eliminated. 


Then, lo and behold, the bills 
CONGRESS HAS are reported from Congressional 


TO SHARE THE committees exactly as they were 
RESPONSIBILITY outlined in the first place, with a 


few inconsequential amendments. 
here and there! 

When Mr. Roosevelt does consult his subordinates after 
his callers have gone, doubtless what transpires is a sweep- 
ing denial by the officials concerned that any such mean- 
ing was intended for the bill or, better yet, that when the 
time for administration of the act comes, no such arbitrary 
steps will be taken. 

Another instance: The President is told that business 
is non-cooperative, that it is unsocial, that it is entirely 
selfish and without a single concern for the welfare of 
what Mr. Roosevelt calls the “under-privileged”. This 
sort of poison and prejudice is fed to the White House con- 
stantly. And now this back-fire has all but ruined the 
only link between the President and the business world in 
an hour of national emergency. 

The lesson of all this is to sympathize with Mr. Roose- 
velt and at the same time to recognize frankly that power 
concentrated in a President or his executive agencies can- 
not but lead to the machinations of bureaucracy and to 
the pulling and jostling of the Presidential mind in ac- 
cordance with the préssures of fad and fancy which col- 
lectively make up that strange amalgam mistakenly called 
the “New Deal.” 

If Franklin Roosevelt, sitting as a judge, listening to 
both sides, with facts and figures and evidence clearly 
presented, were to pronounce a judgment, the nation 
could accept it as disinterested and fair. 

But no President could possibly sit as a judge today. 
He must delegate to others. And the rank and file of the 
present Administration are to no small extent political, 
class-conscious, and addicted to the idea that two wrongs 
make a right and that most anything is pro-New Deal 
which removes from our economic system its various 
profit-making elements. 

It is not, therefore, to the Administration itself that 
these lines are addressed, but to the people outside of 
Washington who some day will recover their courage and 
will insist that the burden of government of the United 
States shall not be imposed on a single mind but that full 
responsibility shall once more be assumed by the Congress 
of the United States in laws that give explicit directions 
instead of virtually unlimited discretionary power. 
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